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RESSMAKER WILL DO ANY KIND OF 

sewing, by day or week, or take work home. 

Skirts a specialty. Also children’s clothes. Reference. 
Address 1337 N. Hollywood St., Phila. 


R RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 

pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 
rooms. Piazzas, lawn, garden, etc. About two acres 
together. Address S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia. 


FRIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. gg, this Office. 
PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
x.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
., Washington, D. C. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
20 H Street, N. W., Washingten, D.C. 


R. LEWIS W. DARLINGTON, 
DENTIST, 
1513 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME. 
Easiest, most legible, and best system successfully 
taught by mail, at moderate rates. Send for Free Les- 


son, Dept. M. PERNIN SCHOOL, 
20 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


treet, N. 


Attractive Home at Private Sale. 


A Farm of Fifty Acres, good improvements, eight- 
room Brick House, new Barn, excellent water, plenty 
of fruit. Near borough of West Grove, on P. & B.C.R. 

Call on, or address, 

REBECCA P. PENNELL, 
Jennersvilile, Chester County, Pa. 


A SATISFACTORY PRESENT. 


“DOWN THE O-HI-O,” a Story of Quaker Life. 
By CHARLES HUMPHREY ROBERTS. 





Sent postpaid to any address for 50 cents, by C. H. 
Keer, Manager, 614 Roanoke Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR CHRISTMAS! JUST OUT! 
Lloyd Miffiin’ts New Book 


ECHOES OF GREEK IDOLS. $1.00. 
At all Philadelphia Booksellers. 
“At the Gates of Song.” $1.23. 
“The Slopes of Helicon.”’ $1.00. 
Both finely Illustrated. Sent postpaid. 


‘NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of ‘‘ The Pennsylvania 
Society for Prgmoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
and for the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully 
Held in Bondage, and for Improving the Con- 
dition of the African Race’’ will be held at 
Friends’ Parlor, 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, on Twelfth month 28, 1899, at 3 p. m. 
It is proposed, at this meeting, to consider, for 
presentation to the Court of Common Pleas, 
certain amendments to the Charter. 

JosePH M. TRUMAN, JR., Secretary. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 


and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


College 
ommerce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal, 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SH RIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, Puirapecrnia, Pa. 


Fruen’'s Whole Wheat Flour 


10 ib. Bags, 35 cents. 
Cases of 9 Bags, $2.75. 


Contains all the valuable nourishing properties of the 
two finest and richest wheats grown, without any of the 
indigestible, woody hull, which is removed. 

In ordinary flour 80 per cent. of that part of the grain 
that nourishes and builds up nerve, bone, and muscle is 
bolted out, and what principally remains produces heat 
and fat, but not strength and force. Weak bones, flabby 
muscles, and defective teeth and eyesight may often be 
caused by want of these elements bolted out of white 
flour. 

Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour contains all this val- 
uable part of the grain without any of the indigestible 
woody fibre. 

Makes a delicious, sweet, light brown bread. 

A postal card will bring it. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 








llince leat. 


A Christmas Luxury. 
Makes a fitting climax to | 
a good dinner. 





Flavor Delicious. 

Absolutely Pure and Wholesome. | 

No Seeds. No Dirt. 
CLEAN. 


| 


EDGAR BRICK. | 


CROSSWICKS, N. J. 
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OTS AT RANDOM 
A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COFIPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


Mr. England has a happy aptitude in alternatives, 


passing from grave to gay and from gay to heroic with | 


more than ready ease of treatment.—/Philadelphia /tem. 





NOW READY. 


6c a > o 
Personal Reminiscences of 
. 

Anti-Slavery and Other 
99 

Reforms and Reformers, 

By AARON M. POWELL. 

z pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 
is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“legacy to the young people.’’ The volume contains 


several portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 


lished 


HIS volume, which was left unfinished by the 
author at the time of his death, has been com- 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 


Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.: Isaac 
Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa, and by the /'udlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


1 








‘* Swarthmore Idylls.”’ 


A book of verse by JOHN RussELL HAyYEs, 
With eight illustrations of Swarthmore scenes 
by Robert Shaw. Bound, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. 

By the same author, 
“THE BRANDYWINE.” Second edition. 

With eight illustrations by Robert Shaw. 
Bound, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
“THE OLD-FASHIONED 

AND OTHER 

Bound, 75 cents. 

At Friend’s Book Association, Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s, and Wanamaker’s ; and Wilming- 
ton and West Chester book stores. Or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price mailed to College 
Book-Room, Swarthmore, Pa. 


GARDEN 
VERSES." 










Friends’ Book Association, | 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, q 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 

Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
garten and School. 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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Ellwood Roberts’ Publications, 


The attention of Friends and others is 
called to the following publications which 
may be had of the author, Ellwood Rob- 
erts, Norristown, Pa., by remitting the 
price, he paying freight or postage. 


LYRICS OF QUAKERISM. 


Seventy poems on topics relating to Friends 
256 pages, 14 half-tone illustrations, uncut, bound 
in cloth, gilt top. Suitable for holiday gift. 
Only afew copies remain. Price, $1.25. Special 
rates to Friends’ or First-Day School libraries 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 


Octavo volume, cloth, gilt top, uncut, 246 
pages. Elegantly illustrated. Forty pages 
devoted to the records of Richland Monthly 
Meeting (Quakertown, Pa.), from 1743.  In- 
formation as to fifty families of Friends of Eastern 
Penna., whose descendants are found in many 
States. Edition limited to 200; a few copies 
remain. Price, $5. 


| PLYMOUTH MEETING. 


In press. Same size, style, and binding as 
above. Only 150 copies are being printed, and 
after the first hundred copies have been sold, the 
price will be advanced. Everything authentic 
that can be gleaned in reference to an interesting 
meeting in Montgomery county, Pa., including 
its early history, biography, marriages, deaths, 
burials, etc. Order at once. Price, $2.00. Ready 
about Fourth month 1, rgoo. 


EARLY ABINGTON FRIENDS. 


In preparation. 
viously mentioned. 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa 


Uniform with the two pre- 
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Any of the following books will be 
sent on approval, postage paid. 
Either return the book or send 
money within Ten Days. 


Free for Ten Days 


Practical Christianity 
By RUFUS M. JONES, Litt.D. 

This is a collection of short, practical articles 
on important religious subjects. It deals with 
questions which every thinking man must meet 
in @ practical way, and it contains a positive 
thessage for the times In these fifty-three 
essays many of the most important phases of the 
spiritual life receive consideration, and the notes 
of hope and victory, and faith in theovercoming 
life, are everywhere manifest. It 1s a book 
which should appeal to all classes of Christians. 
The book also contains a suggestive chapter on 
“The Message of Quakerism.” 


12mo, 208 pages. Oxford laid paper. 
in extra sulk cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


Bound 











Quaker Poems. 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society of 
Friends, gathered from alt Sources, and 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Charles Francis Jenkins. 


About Sixty poems on a great variety of sub- 
jects, from about fifty authors, illustrative of the 
principles of the Society—its history, personelle, 
associations, customs, etc. There are selections 
from Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Long- 
fellow ; while the English poets are represented 
by Charles Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert 
Southey, William Howitt, Bernard Barton and 
others 

Forty Illustrations: Portrait of George F ox, 
from the painting by Sir Peter Lely ; also, por- 
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traits of William Penn, Whittier, John Bright, 
Joseph Gurney, and of other well-known Friends 
to whom poems refer. Also, pictures of many 
places of historica) interest referred to in the 
text. 


Nearly 300 pages, large 12mo, well-printed on 
good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold side lettering 
and design, $1.25. Will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Our Red Brothers 


AND THE 
Peace Policy of President Ulysses S. Grant. 


By LAWRIE TATUM, formerly United States 
Indian Agent. 


A most interesting book relating to the history 
and customs of the Indians, written by one who 
has spent much tite with ‘‘ Our Red Brothers,” 
and who is well equip for the task he has 
undertaken. “‘The prime motive for writing 
this volume has been to record some important 
items of history in connection with the Indians 
and the overruling providence of God, and to 
show that ‘the Peace Policy’ in dealing with 
the Indians, which commenced in 1869, has 
proved a great blessing to them, to the govern- 
ment, and to people of the nation.” 


Containing 366 pages, well printed on good paper, 
neatly bound in cloth, with gold lettering on side 
and back. Sixteen full page half-tone engravings, 


Price, $1.25. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


Elizabeth L. Comstock, 


Compiled by her sister, C. HARE, 
With PorRTRaIT. 


This interesting book consists largely of ex- 
tracts from letters written and received by 
Elizabeth L. Comstock during her Jong sojourn 
in America. Her experiences in visiting pris- 
ons, asylums, hospitals, etc., during the time 
of the American war, are most graphically 
described, and form interesting reading. Her 
visits to England and Ireland form part of the 
concluding chapters. 


12mo. Cloth. 580 my 


With portrait. 
Price, $1.50. 








Penelve; or, Among the 


Quakers. 
An Ameriean Story by 
RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. 

Author of “ Echoes and Pictures,”’ “‘ A History of 
the Soctety of Friends in America,"ete. Preface 
by W. ©. Braithwaile, B.A., LL.B. 

Five original full-page illustrations. 

The story is intended to portray home life 
among the Society of Friends in the Eastern 
Middle States, in its influence upon a serious- 
minded map, fresh from the New York world 
and agnostic in his faith. 

350 pages, 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, 

Price, $1.25. 





ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS WILL MAKE A SUITABLE 
PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEARS 


John C. Winston & Co., Publishers, 


718 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
L. 

SALVATION is not merely an exemption from the 
punishment due to sin, but consists in being delivered 
from the power and dominion of evil. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From his Dissertation on the Doctrinal Views of George 
Fox, section on ‘‘ Perfection.”’ 


THE FLOWER BY THE WALL. 


THE flower that makes the garden sweet 
Is shy, and hides by the gray old wall. 

The wild bee knows of its humble seat, 
And the dewdrops into its chalice fall ; 
But the people praise its sisters tall. 


The lives that make the world so sweet 
Are shy, and hide like the humble flower. 
We pass them by with our careless feet, 
Nor dream 'tis their fragrance fills the bower, 
And cheers and comforts us, hour by hour. 
’ —James Buckham. 


CUBA AFTER THE: WAR. 
UNDER the title ‘Cuba after a Year of Peace,’ the 
‘“‘ Cuban Industrial Relief Fund,” whose general office 
is in the Z7zbune Building, New York city, has sent 
out a small illustrated pamphlet, appealing for help. 
The statements made of the condition of Cuba, more 
than a year after the war ended (in Ninth month last), 


are impressive. They illustrate once more the con- 


sequences of endeavoring to attain moral results by 
violent means. A page in the pamphlet, by Horace 
Porter (Rev.), of Plymouth church, New York city, 
says : 

“In nearly all rural Cuba there reigns to-day 
‘the peace of the wilderness and the grave.’ The 
fertile inlands of Cuba are a wilderness of abandoned 
farms, of homes in ruins. The silent grave now con- 
tains a large part of Cuba’s rural population. The 
people who have survived still suffer for food, and 
are utterly destitute. Some whom I saw in Cuba as 
recently as August last have since died of starva- 
tion. , 

‘“‘ What we have been able to do is but a slight 
beginning. Tens of thousands of wretchedly desti- 
tute and suffering people are still in need of this relief 
work throughout the island. They are still dying for 
lack of the opportunity to work.” 

* * * 

On another page these statements are made: 

‘“« The fertile fields are vacant ; the farm-houses in 
ruins. The destitute and helpless farm-folk remain 
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in the towns, waiting for assistance to return to the 
cultivation of their lands. On the outskirts of the 
towns and on some of the larger plantations a little 
attempt has been made to resume cultivation of the 
soil, but the country as a whole is tenantless and idle. 

“The distribution of American army rations con- 
tinues. The Government has done nothing more 
than this to help the people return to a state of self- 
support. It has not provided so much as one farmer 
with work-oxen, agricultural implements, seeds, and 
domestic supplies, with which to rebuild his ruined 
home and reclaim his idle fields. 

“Foreign capital has not come in to put life into 
the dormant industries; the Cubans have neither 
money of their own nor credit forloans. The politi- 
cal conditions remain unsettled. 

“ Thousands of Cuban widows are without em- 
ployment or any means of support. Many, many 
thousands of helpless orphans beg their bread from 


door to door.” 
* K * 


The picture of a starved child, still living, but 
near the point of death (not in hospital) is given, 
and in connection with it the General Manager of the 
Relief Fund, William Willard Howard, says: 

‘‘ This is not an isolated case. I could present 
hundreds of pictures such as this. One is enough, 
however, to tell the story of the rest. I have been 
assured repeatedly, by persons who should know the 
facts, but, apparently do not, that there is no longer 
any of this sort of thing in Cuba. But I know that 
there zs; for I have seen it. Anyone can see it who 
wants to look for it. 

“ This pitiful object was photographed by ine in a 
rude hut in the village of Ceiba Mocha, Cuba, on 
September 7, 1899—more than eight months after 
Our Flag was hoisted over El Morro, at Havana. 
This little life flickered out the next day. It might 
have been saved had anyone thought it worth while. 

‘‘The Cubans are a psoud and sensitive people. 
They do not parade their poverty and destitution 
before strangers ; neither do they open the doors of 
their sick rooms and bid the world enter. Yet the 
sick and destitute are there. They suffer and die in 


silence.” 
* a ok 


Clarence Ross Gale (Rev.), of Boston, makes 
the following statements : 

‘‘ During September, 1899, I investigated condi- 
tions in Matanzas province, Cuba. I saw everywhere 
deserted farms and ruined farmhouses. The drought 
of the past summer had made the situation still more 
appalling. Around Matanzas and in Ceiba Mocha I 
saw hundreds of families, huddled together like so 
many cattle, living on green fruits, roots, and miscel- 
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laneous scraps. Tin cans were used for cooking | Each farmer whom we assist to return to a state of 


utensils, while benches, boxes, barrels, and a rickety 
chair or two constituted the furnishings. 

“In every hut I saw misery, emaciation, and 
disease. Said the village physician to me, pointing 
to a skeleton-like figure: ‘that girl needs just one 
kind of medicine, and that is food.’ When starvation 
and disease had finished their work I helped bury the 
dead.” 


* * * 


The Industrial Relief Fund proposes : 
“1. To provide immediate employment for the 
able-bodied and idle poor, by establishing relief farms 
under the superintendence of capable America 































































































MARIA, (PARTLY PARALYZED BY STARVATION). 


farmers. Ordinary food crops will be grown on 
these farms and ‘sold in the best available markets. 
The proceeds will be returned to the Fund, to be 
used over again in the same way. 

“3. To advance as loans to small land-owners 
sufficient work-animals, agricultural implements, 
seeds, and food supplies to enable them to resume 
the cultivation of their farms. The advances thus 
made will be repaid. The money will then be used 
to help other farmers. The rehabilitation of these 
desolated farms will give employment to -idle farm 
laborers, who are now dependent upon charity. 

“2. To provide suitable employment for widows, 
whom the war left destitue and helpless. 

“4. To find homes in good Cuban families for 
orphans who now beg their bread from door to door. 












a 
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self-support will be required to take into his family 
one or more orphans, to be cared for, under our 
supervision, as his own children.” 

Farms have been established at Ceiba Mocha, and, 
it is stated, ‘‘men, women, and children were em- 
ployed to the number of 180. Whole families were 
supported by the earnings of one member. Already 
these farms have saved the lives of hundreds, while 
other hundreds to-day are absolutely dependent upon 


them for sustenance.”’ 


oe 


MARIA, THE HAT-BRAIDER. 

“Maria sits in her chair on the hillside at Ma- 
tanzas and braids straw hats. By working hard all 
day she can make one hat. For this she receives 
six cents. On six cents a day she lives. War and 
Weyler exterminated every relative that Maria had 
in the world. Starvation left her paralyzed below 
the waist, and compelled her to crawl upon the 
ground with the aid of her two hands. 

“Not only is Maria alone in the world, but she 
lives alone. Her housekeeping arrangements are 
pathetic beyond words. Dishes she has none. Her 
only cooking utensils are old tin cans. Her kitchen 
fire is laid on the floor of the wretched room in which 
she lives. One end of the room is in ruins, entirely 
open to the weather. 

There is a rude cot, upon which Maria is lifted at 
night by kind-hearted neighbors. They are all kind 
to Maria; but, as they are as destitute as herself, 
they can give her no material assistance. 

“«The Americans are very good,’ says Maria. 
Yet, it is not easy to see what Americans have done 
for her, or for thousands of other sweet, patient, re- 
fined women and children who are still waging a 
losing fight against starvation at desperately close 
range. Many thousands have fallen in that fight 
since the [United States] flag was raised over El 


Morro.”’ 


* * * 





ANALITA, THE WOOD-CARRIER. 


‘Felicia, five years old, came to our store-room 
to ask if we would sell a cent’s worth of lard and a 
quarter of a pound of rice. 

“*Ts your father one of our work-people?’ I 
asked. 

“«* N-no,’ Felicia gasped ; ‘my father is not able 
to work. His feet are very bad, and his legs are on 
fire.’ (Eruptions, due to the Weyler starvation, cover 
the man’s body.) 

‘“‘* Where did you get these two pennies, if your 
father cannot work ?’ 

“«« My sister, Analita, gets the pennies. She goes 
to the mountain every day to cut wood. She carries 
down from the mountain a load of wood and sells it 
to the baker for six cents. This is the money.’ 

“ * How old is your sister ?’ 

“«* Nine years.’ 

“ Josefa, our laundress, nodded to my look of 
inquiry. 

“*Tt is the truth, Senor,’ she said. ‘The little 
girl supports the family by carrying wood from the 





. . *.° } 
mountain at six cents a load. In addition, she has 


taken into the family a poor orphan to care for.’ 

“T cannot put into words how much it hurts to | 
take over our store counter that heroic little wood- | 
cutter’s painfully-earned pennies; yet not for any- 
thing in this world would I tarnish that beautiful 
spirit of self-reliance and independence by offering | 
charity.” 


FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 52.—TWEeLrtH MONTH 24. 
REVIEW. 
GOLDEN TExt.—Wash you, make you clean ; put away the 


evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do 
evil ; learn to do well.—lIsaiah, i., 16. 


Scripture Reading, Isaiah i: 10-31. 
THE period of the present quarter is perhaps the most 
important of those presented in the Old Testament, 
whether from the point of view of political or religious 
life. It witnessed the great popular revolt against the 
despotism ef Solomon which showed that the spirit 
of freedom had not been lost among the Hebrews in 
the founding of the kingdom. Judah was held to the 
reigning house by a sentiment of clan loyalty, but the 
other districts, including by far the greater part of both | 
population and wealth were included in the kingdom 
of Israel. In the selection of Jeroboam there was a 
return to the method of some kind of popular choice, 
which had prevailed in the choice of David, but had 
been ignored in the enthronement of Solomon and | 
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| anarchy or despotism. 


| conquest. 


Solomon’s son. It was the misfortune, however, of 
Jeroboam’s kingdom to be the scene of constant war- 
fare—a condition destructive of the great stable classes 
of a community, and tending almost inevitably to 
It was not aione the rival 
kingdom of Judah with which Israel found herself at 
war. Thekingdom of Syria, founded during the reign 
of Solomon, was soon induced by political bargain to 
invade the territory of her neighbor on the south, and 
from that time down to the fall of Samaria the two 
nations were almost continually at war; about the 
only intervals in this strife was at such times as those 
in which union was forced upon the hostile peoples by 
the common danger of Assyrian conquest. There was 
war also with the Philistine cities near the borders, 
and with the subject kingdom of Moab. The results 
of these conditions of violence may be seen in the 
repeated over-throw of the reigning king by military 
revolution, the most powerful general placing himself 
upon a throne made vacant by assassination. When 
at last such a usurper was strong enough to pass the 
throne on to his son, it was only at a cost to the people 
of growing oppression—the substitution of a despotic 
tyranny for a condition of anarchy, probably less 
destructive to the free spirit of the earlier Israelites. 
Under Omri and his son the government was 


strengthened by alliances with surrounding nations, 
but it was maintained at such cost to the people, that 
the usurper, Jehu, met no opposition in the bloody 
work of destroying the reigning family. His descend- 
ants again gave a superficial appearance of strength to 
Israel, extending his borders to the ancient limits of 


the kingdom of David ; but the real weakness of the 
nation was displayed on his death by the collapse of 
national strength. A period of anarchy and intrigue 
came to an end in the destruction of Israel. 

Judah had a less eventful existence. The throne 
of David failed not even to the end of its life. After 
a brief struggle the kingdom of the south accepted 
alliance, which was often vassalage, with Israel, and 
thereafter she succeeded in keeping largely free from 
the awful waste of war. Her isolation, her rugged 
mountains, and her poverty saved her from invasion, 
and her weakness from the no less peril of foreign 
As Israel drew on to her fall, however, 
Judah was drawn into the vortex of strife. In spite 
of the efforts of her statesmen, her kings could not 
resist the temptation to snatch at some gain from the 
confusion about them. About the time of the fall of 
Samaria a period of subordination to Assyria was 
inaugurated, which was a time of comparative peace 
and prosperity. But again, in spite of the efforts of 
the prophets, the policy of intrigue and warfare was 
entered upon, leading, as in the case of Israel, to 
destruction and general exile. 

The experiences of the religious life of Judah and 
Israel are so nearly parallel that they may be treated 
together. The revolution from the house of David 
was doubtless religious as well as political. The 
prophetic class threw their influence on the side of the 
popular movement in the hope that the new kingdom 
would take a higher stand than the half heathen 
Rehoboam. But they were doomed to disappointment. 
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In the new shrines appointed by Jeroboam image 
worship was introduced, hardly less dangerous because 
it was conducted in the name of Jehovah ; because in 
this worship the great fundamental difference between 
Jehovah and Baal was in danger of being forgotten— 
the distinction that whereas Baal demanded only 
worship, Jehovah demanded righteousness. And this 
danger was soon realized. The policy of alliance with 
Canaanites and others, best illustrated by the marriage 
of Ahab with Jezebel in the north, and later by the 
Assyrian policy of Manasseh in the south, was de- 
structive to the best things in Jehovah-worship. Well, 
indeed, that we are taught to pray “ Lead us not into 
temptation.”’ Ifthe policy of isolation advocated by 
the prophets had been carried out, it is possible that 
the Israelites would have accepted the hard but worthy 
service demanded of God—that we shall command our- 
selves ; together with the promise that God’s reward 
shall not fail us—that having ruled our own spirits 
we shall have greater dominion. But the opportunity 
was ignored. The attractions of gods whose favors 
could be bought with material presents and without 
the sacrifice of obedience to the still, small voice were 
too great for the peoples of Israel or Judah. A small 
group there was indeed, centering about and voiced by 
the prophets, which stood out against the temptations 
of a shoddy and cheap-bought salvation, realizing that 
it was cheap only because it was worthless. ‘But this 
group was powerless to mould the ways of the nation. 
In a few cases a powerful man among them, as in that 
of Isaiah, was able to dominate even the king ; but 
these periods were few and brief. Both nations alike 
moved along the way of least resistance which is 
always downward. No doubt “ manifest destiny’’ was 
invoked by weak men who had not the power to direct 
or oppose the drift of events. No doubt it was claimed 
that each error or sin made the next inevitable. 
Certain it is that those who raised their voices against 
the rudderless drifting in world currents were de- 
nounced as traitors, and their writings were in some 
cases destroyed. But time has made plain that what 
was called “ destiny’ was human weakness and 
wickedness ; that the course followed was inevitable 
simply because wrong counsels prevailed in high 
places, because personal ambitions dominated rather 
than the interests of the whole people. Therefore 
both nations perished and the national religion was 
Saved to become universal only by those who have 
been denounced as traitors and persecuted as heretics. 
‘‘ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.”’ 


WILLIAM B. HARVEY’S DOUKHOBOR 


NOTES. 
From The Friend, Philadelphia. Letter of William B. Harvey, 


companion of Joseph S. Elkinton, dated at Yorkton, Assiniboia, 
Eleventh month 19. 


WE left Fort Pelly (Eleventh month 9), in a driving 
snow-storm, just about dark, going about six miles 
to the nearest Doukhobor settlemer The colony 


was a large one and the houses were crowded nota 
little ; we were warmly welcomed, and given all the 
accommodations that could be expected, unique as 
they were. 


meeting, 


As the people gathered for the evening 
quite a number of men came in who had just 
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returned from work ; they embraced and kissed their 
companions. Next morning we enjoyed the sight of 
perhaps ten good-looking horses passing the window ; 
this was evidence of prosperity, and they seemed 
quite at home, but the money thus spent in live stock 
caused distress in other ways, as will appear later. 


The names of the villages seem peculiar, but carry 
with them a meaning. Proterpevshe, in the Russian 
tongue, means “much trouble.’”’ In this village we 
found twenty widows, eight of whom were in one 
house ; thirteen of their men were in exile, one wo- 
man having seven sons in banishment: the village 
had presented her with a cow, and in other ways 
showed their appreciation of her worth, and sympathy 
in her affliction. Men were sawing logs into planks ; 
a pair of high trestles are made, the top being about 
seven feet from the ground; one man stands upon 
the elevated log, another on the ground; with a 
whip-saw they make planks and even lighter lumber, 
which would do credit to saw-mill work. 

Veritable ‘ dug-outs ”’ were to be found in places ; 
one was seen which sheltered eight persons ; there 
was no window in it; better quarters, however, were 
being provided. 

{At another place] we attended their religious 
service, which consisted mainly in chanting psalms 
and hymns, interspersed with prayers; sometimes 
two hours is thus spent; the occasion impressed us 
that a good degree of true spiritual exercise prevailed 
during the meeting. We are necessarily 
dependent on our interpreter, in conveying our words 
and the replies thereto; he is in sympathy with the 
work, and having been impressed from the first with 
their harmonious dealings with one another, decided 
to cast his lot near some of them. 


~ We hada chance the other evening to make a 
pot of corn-meal mush from one of the car-loads 
received, and later partook of bread made from a 
mixture of wheat flour and corn-meal, and it seemed 
the judgment of our party that it was superior to any 
other Doukhobor bread that we had tasted. Wheat 
flour of fair quality has been bought for $2.40 per 
barrel; price since has been advanced a little. Much 
difficulty is experienced in securing a supply, how- 
ever; some villages were just out, and numerous 
others had but five or six barrels; ‘this quantity for 
villages of perhaps 125 to 175 people, and travel 
liable to be impeded any day! The timely arrival of 
the two cars of meal seems a real blessing. We are 
impressed with the cheerful countenances, and are 
told that when starvation or affliction are imminent 
they pray the more earnestly to their Heavenly 
Father, who always ministers to their comfort. The 
Cyprus people, who have suffered perhaps more than 
any of the others, are hopeful. After being driven 
about for years in their native country, not being per- 
mitted to till the soil, or to earn fair wages, they 
enjoy the freedom granted here, and their health is 
decidedly better, though a considerable amount of 
fever still remains. This and the scurvy, noticed in 
so many places, make up most of the cases of sick- 
ness, though almost every village has one or more 
special cases of affliction. 


We spent a night and a good portion of the next 
day with residents of two villages, comprising the 
first party who came to the territory, something over 
300 in number. Picture such a company, whose 
combined money capital was $200, landed on an un- 
inhabited prairie! They have been at their allotted 
places about four months; during that time neat sod 
houses have been built ; though very damp, we were 
made comfortable, and were impressed with the gen- 
eral cleanliness. The head man of the house where 
we lodged carries on his back marks of the cruel 
raw-hide lash, inflicted in Russia, because he vould 
not fight. 


In Petrofka Orlofka [village] we found the old 
patriarch Ivan Machortoff, who on a former occasion 
told J. S. E. of seeing Stephen Grellet in Russia in 
the year 1818. He said that they prayed to the same 
Saviour as ourselves,—that if they were favored with 
a prosperous season, they would show whether they 
would not be self-supporting. He had served in the 
Russian army, was in the Crimean war; being con- 
vinced that war was inconsistent with Christianity he 
refused to continue in the service, and suffered a long 
term in exile. One of his sons is a leader in his 
village. A seven-year-old grandson repeated for us 


in a dignified manner the ten commandments, and 
another grandson of sixteen told the writer in Eng- 
lish that he had been working at railroad construction, 
making good wages ; he seemed very bright and said 
“ Country all right, good.” . . . 

We have met during our travels many cases which 


required careful thought; considerable pecuniary 
assistance has been rendered, but, among so many we 
were unable to do as much as would have been 
desirable. Some of the villages bought too many 
horses ; in fact they so used up their revenue that 
unless helped starvation seems imminent. When 
visiting them we were told that in Yorkton, they were 
counted rich, and were refused the supplies sent by 
Friends ; we did what we could to set things right. 
The water supply problem is solved, and pumps, 
though in some instances desirable, can be dispensed 
with. Proximity to water seems to have had an 
undue influence in the location of villages ; some are 
surrounded by rather inferior soil, but located because 
a body of water isnear. It is so near the surface, in 
some places, that root cellars cannot be dug; but 
these are not a positive necessity, as the ever present 
Russian oven serves for warmth and baking, and roots 
are placed under the wide benches or beds in the 
houses. In some places the timber question is a 
serious One. Fires have destroyed great forests, and 
we saw comparatively few trees, and these, mostly 
small; almost altogether poplar, a few spruce ard 
tamarack. Wood sells in Yorkton at $4 per cord, 
and Pennsylvania coal from $10 to $12 per ton. 
Some maple trees have been planted, but the growth 
is very slow. When the railroads are further devel- 
oped, good coal can be secured but will be expensive. 

This railroad construction has been a great help 
to the Doukhobors, enabling men to earn money to 
help in support of their families; but the work is 
being stopped in a number of places, and the stop- 
page of wages thus earned will be a great disadvan- 
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tage. Many are already in debt for flour, and their 
condition appeals strongly to the sympathies and 
purses of Christian people. They expressed sorrow 
that they were so helpless, and do not wish to be 
classed as paupers; what they ask isa s¢art in the 
new life. ; 

We have no reason to alter the sentiment expressed 
in notes already sent, that those who know of and 
have dealing with the Doukhobors testify to their 
sterling character as a people. One is impressed 
with the great amount of latent energy of character ; 
a force that is eager for employment and that really 
wants and needs opportunity to get work, for self-help 
and advancement. The women as a rule are of 
splendid physique, and can quickly adapt themselves 
to varying circumstances, either to the heavy employ- 
ment of drawing timber and sods for building, or to 
the fabrication of delicate embroidery. Some linen 
was purchased for them, also colored silks, with the 
request that the material should be made up into 
handkerchiefs, etc., to be sold for their benefit. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
From The Friend, London, Eleventh month 24. 


THE burden of this awful war is resting day after day 
upon the hearts of multitudes of Christians in these 
islands. Humiliation may well be the attitude of 
every Christian that such a quarrel should have 
arisen, and that, having arisen, the wide world should 
week after week be flooded with war news of the 
carnage between two professediy Christian nations. 
The allotment of blame for this great crime is not 
committed to our keeping. To be arguing now as to 
whether Boers or English have treated the natives 
most cruelly does not forward a settlement. Those 
who know most of South Africa know that both Eng- 
lish and Boers have often been terribly unjust in their 
treatment of the colored races. Certainly England 
stands convicted at the bar of history, and does well 
to refrain from vilifying her Dutch neighbors. All 
who have carefully read “The Transvaal from 
Within,” while allowing for over-statements, must 
acknowledge that gross mis-government has been 
proved against the Boers ; and while many of us think 
that our own action towards the Transvaal has been 
very culpable, such action does not exonerate the 
Transvaal from responsibility in issuing their ultima- 
tum and invading British territory. Boers and Britons 
are both guilty. “Every battle that has been fought 
thus far has been on our own territory, and the Boers 
have been the invaders, and now the tide of war is 
turning, we trust that England will show moderation 
and forbearance. 

It is not easy to see the present remedy amid the 
fog of misunderstanding and misrepresentation, and 
under the dark cloud of animosities that are empha- 
sized and intensified as week after week the conflict 
runs on. No wonder that the Queen seems oppressed ; 
no wonder that gloom rests on our national life; for 
how can it be right to be joyous when so many lives 
are sacrificed, so many homes desolate, and such cruel 
sorrows cunningly inflicted by means of the most 
skillful weapons of destruction that can be devised ? 
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As the festivities of Christmas approach, to the lover | 


of his country where can there be festivity? A call 
to humiliation and prayer is more appropriate. A 
few days ago the peoples of this country and of other 
countries were reading the pronouncement of Lord 
Salisbury at the Guildhall, and now we deeply sym- 
pathize with his personal bereavement. 
to find in his aptly chosen and statesmanlike words 
the way out of our distress? We have no right to 
put interpretations upon words that they do not 
legitimately carry, but multitudes must have rejoiced 
in his measured terms respecting our attitude towards 
the Transvaal: ‘“ We seek no goldfields, we seek no 
territory ; what we desire is equal rights for all men, 
and security for our fellow-subjects throughout the 
Empire.” Whatever may be the ultimate interpre- 


tation, as the history of our position in South Africa 
is unravelled, we may rejoice in the nobility and 
royalty of the sentiments these words express. 


Lord Salisbury undoubtedly laid his finger on one | 
of the leading elements that has brought us up to | 


the present crisis when he referred to the ‘‘ accumu- 
lating munitions of war,’’ that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment has been preparing year after year, as being in 
itself a standing menace to peace. This is the very 
doctrine the Society of Friends has long urged. 
These armaments and these preparations for war are 
in themselves provocative of war. Professedly they 
are in self-defence, professedly for the sake of peace, 
but their actual result is to awaken suspicion in neigh- 
boring countries, and the more they are developed, 
the greater is the peril. We see this easily and ac- 
knowledge it openly when we are considering the 
action of another State, especially when that State 
abuts our own frontiers, but the principle applies all 
round. This has been the contention of the advo- 
cates of Peace in the face of the perpetual rivalry of 
armaments that each nation madly enters upon, and 
the principle is one by which we must be judged as 
well as the Transvaal. The Boers have made a tre- 
mendous mistake, but a mistake common to other 
nationalities. The accumulation of munitions of war 
is not a national safeguard. ‘All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” We note the 
first word “‘all’’ in that great pronouncement of the 
great Judge of nations. All nations that depend 
upon the munitions of war for their safety shall perish 
with the sword. England may hem in the Transvaal 
and England may fight to the bitter end and crush 
the Boers, but with what result? - England herself, 
her power at the Cape, her influence for good in 
Africa, will be weakened by her own victory. The 
war will have prejudiced our own high destiny. It 
is in the love and concord of a people that we are 
strong, not in the compulsion of brute force, not in 
our capacity for mowing down “heaps”’ of living 
men. Victory may come, but a victory of force is 
not prosperity. Both Boer and Briton will rue the 
cruel combat. 

But is there not even now opening out before us 
another possibility ? The Boers have already suffered 
heavily as well as ourselves. We have lost many a 
brave soldier, and an unusually large proportion of 
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our officers; the Boers have evidently lost a great 
many more in killed and wounded. Is it not possible 
that a way out of the conflict might be found sooner 
than appears if the Transvaal Government could be 
informed to some extent what are the terms of settle- 
ment that England demands ? We heard rumors of an 
ultimatum prepared by our Government that was never 
delivered. If the Transvaal was allowed to know the 
“conditions of peace,” it might result in an earlier 
decision. We are told that they believe in the old 
Jewish economy. One of the merciful provisions of 
| that economy was, ‘“‘ When thou drawest nigh unto a 
city to fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it.”’ 
| By this proclamation of peace we may surely under- 
| stand the proclaiming of the conditions on which 
| peace will be granted. These conditions we have not 

yet apparently announced to the Transvaal, and we 

can only hope that some such pronouncement may be 
| made along the lines of speech of our Prime Minister 
at the Guildhall. If we deal generously and with 
moderation towards the Dutch now, it will do much 
| to heal the animosities that have been aroused. 


A PRACTICAL SCRIPTURE LESSON. 

C. C. Brown, in Baptist Commonwealth, Philadelphia. 
Some men are worrying themselves over the great 
Bible questions—election, foreordination, and miracles 
—who need to go back and learn the first principles. 
“IT am nothing without love.”” Let us accept this as 
a working hypothesis. Paul describes love for us, and 
does it in such a way that no one need be in doubt as 
to whether he has love or not. If any man has love, 
this is the kind of thing he has: 

“ Love suffereth long and is kind.”’ Passively, it 
endures ; actively, it does good. It does not merely 
suffer, but does good in the midst of suffering. It 
suffers long. The Greek means it holds its mind a 
long time. It is opposite to rashanger. It does not 
break away like water over a dam, flooding every- 
thing with destruction. It contains itself; it endures, 
| and is kind and good natured. 

‘Love envieth not.”” Joseph was hated by his 
brethren because he was beloved by his father, and 
Haman envied Mordecai because he had a high place in 
the favor of the king. An envious man is made unhappy 
by the good fortune of others. But love envieth not. 

‘* Love vaunteth not itself.” Love never tries to 
show off. True love rather seeks to conceal its good 
works. It conceals its goodness like the sea conceals 
its pearls, and the earth its beds of gold. Chrysostom 
used to say that virtues, like precious stones, must be 
concealed in order to be kept. ‘‘ Love vaunteth not 
itself, and is not puffed up.”’ 

‘‘Love doth not behave unseemly.” 
manners are ever the fruit of noble minds.” 

“‘ Love seeketh not itsown.’’ Christ then was the 
: impersonation of love. What did he ever seek for 
| himself? Not home nor lands nor worldly honors. 
| He was rather all the time seeking the good of men, 
| the salvation of their souls, and this he did by day 
| and by night, in the crowded streets and in the desert 
| places, on the mountain-side and on the seashore, in 
' the house of the Pharisee and in the home of the 





“‘ Noble 
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publican, among Gentile kings and Jewish peasants, 
among the rich, among the poor, at Nazareth as at 
Calvary, in the beginning, the middle, the end of his 
life, and even while he was nailed to the tree. 
was love, and love seeketh not its own. 

‘* Love is not provoked.” The Greek means it 
does not have paroxysms of wrath and bitterness. A 


man imbued with love can control his temper. Where | 


love rules, wrath has noplace. A friend said of Dr. 
Leighton : “I never saw him in any temper in which 
I would not wish to be found at death.” It seems that 
we have come to regard a good temper rather as a gift 
of nature than as the result of careful self-discipline. 
We speak of our ‘‘ unhappy temper” as if we are not 
at all to blame for it. The excuse is as absurd as it is 
mischievious. It is as if we said: “I have great need 
of self-control ; but I need not give. myself any concern 
about it.”” Really we ought to know and remember 
this—a bad temper is nothing more than the strength 
and waywardness of selfish feelings habitually in- 
dulged. A man imbued with the love of the Spirit 
can control himself. 

‘« Love taketh not account ofevil.”” That is, love 
keeps no books, in which to make records of wrongs 
received. The wrongs which love receives are written 
on the sand, if written at all. The evils that love sees 
in others are not stored away to be called up again. 
Love says: ‘‘ May be no one is as bad as he is repre- 
sented, and many of my brother’s failings may exist 
only in my disordered mind.’ <A flaw in one of the 
panes of glass in my study window has distorted many 


a view for me, and put the passers-by out of shape. 
“Love rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but re- 


joiceth with the truth.’ It takes no pleasure in them 
that commit sin, nor does it exalt over the fall of any 
one into sin. It is glad to see truth triumph in every 
human life. That was an awful remark of La Roche- 
foucald, but alas ! too true oftentimes : ‘‘ There is some- 
thing not altogether disagreeable to us in the misfor- 
tunes of our best friends.’” Now and then we finda 
man who is not content until he has arrested some- 


body’s career of usefulness, or cast a blight upon some | same lump comes back, and the same joy, and longing 


unblemished reputation, or marred the peace of some | 


happy family, or inflicted a wound upon some unsus- 
pecting heart. 


diligence worthy of the lowest vice. 


all that were excellent. ‘‘ Love rejoiceth not in un- 
righteousness” of any kind. 

‘Love beareth all things.’’ It endures wrongs 
and evils, and covers them with a beautiful reticence. 
It stands in the presence of a fault with a finger on its 
lip. 

‘Love believeth all things; hopeth all things.”’ 
Love is not a cynic, nor a pessimist. Jove takes the 


worst case, and then believes the best possible thing | 
Love never disparages, but bids the dis- | 


about it. 
heartened one to try again. Love says to the fallen : 
“Don’t give up.” Itis never gloomy. It takes sunny 
views of man, of the world, and of God. 

‘Love endureth all things.” If my brother sins 
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| merely “A”? Quaker. 
This is the man who pries into your | the happiest of a long and pleasant trip. 
business matters, into your social relations, with a | 
They are like the | 
man of whom Erasmus wrote—who cellected every | 
lame and defective verse in Homer, but passed over 


| against me seventy times seven, love is still ready to 
| forgive him. 


| our fellow-men are not as many as we have heaped 
This | 


Love says all the injuries received from 


upon God. If God has endured me, I will endure 
others, and so love is the greatest thing in the world. 
The earth and the seas can be measured and weighed, 
but no man can estimate the reach of one loving deed. 
Love is infinite and eternal, and imparts its nature to 
our actions. He that loveth and doeth the will of 
God shall abide forever. 


ELIZA WIGHAM, OF EDINBURGH. 
The death of this Friend, at Dublin, Ireland, Eleventh month 2, 


has been noted in the INTELLIGENCER. We take the following from 
the Friend, London. 


ELIZA WIGHAM: A REMINISCENCE. 

NEARLY twenty years ago I was riding upon the 
knifeboard of an omnibus in the environs of Edin- 
burgh, in company with a Friend still living. By our 
side sat two well-dressed young women, who might 
have been better-class domestics or shopwomen, full 
of life and glee. All at once, going cityward, ap- 
peared our late dear friend, Eliza Wigham, with that 


purposeful look and step that was hers. 


No doubt surprised and amused by the antique 
costume, the girl next me cried out quite loudly, 
“Look at that one! Now what’s she anyway ?” 

But her companion very quickly answered, 
‘ Hush! that’s the Quaker!”’ 

“The Quaker; and what’s the Quaker ?”’ 

Then came from her companion such a descrip- 
tion of the goodness and the grace of our dear friend 
—her love to poor girls, her care for. the wretched 
and forlorn and downtrodden and degraded—that one 
could but fancy from her earnest tones that she her- 
self had been a recipient in some shape. There was 
no more laughing ; speaker and hearer were solemn- 
ized as at church. 

For me, I had a big lump in my throat and brim- 


| ming eyes of joy at Christ’s work by his handmaid. 


Never has memory turned over this page but the 
i 

for more such “ The’”’ Quakers, and fewer who are 

This quarter of an hour was 


WILLIAM SMITHE. 


AGE is progress, or age is decline. It ought to 
be progress and gain; it will be if one is in the right 
way. It may be decline and decay; it will be if one 
isin the wrong way. God 
the choice of his own direction. 


gives to every one of us 
We choose for our- 


| selves to go up or to go down, to advance or to de- 


cline. Choosing the better way, we have God’s help 
continually, and are making progress steadily, despite 
all appearances. ‘‘ Wherefore we faint not; but 
though our outward man is decaying, yet our inward 
man is renewed day by day.”—-S. S. Zimes. 

SuFFER, if you must: do not quarrel with the 
dear Lord’s appointments for you. Only try, if you 
are to suffer, to do it splendidly. That’s the only 
way to take up a pleasure or a pain.—/%illips Brooks. 
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UNWISE GIVING. 

Ir seems almost a waste of energy to attempt to curb 
the spirit of giving that actuates the masses of people 
on the approach of what are—not always appropriately 
—called, the Holidays. The world, for a season at 
least, appears to be given up to the prevailing fashion 
of gift-making. That this has its right and proper 
side we do not question, and if the word moderation 
could be adopted and adhered to as the season's 
motto, we should feel ourselves excused from intruding 
our concern where it will most likely prove unwelcome. 

But duty whispers speak, so we venture a protest 
against unwise and immoderate expenditure of money 
on Holiday gifts, when it is sorely needed to advance 
the many causes awaiting time and means to promote 
the growth of good. It is not for absolute abstainment 
from giving that we plead, for we recognize that to 
give pleasure is a part of life’s duty, and should be 
extended to all classes ; but for a wise use of the 
privilege, that it may not impoverish character, and 
destroy self-respect and independence. Especially do 
we plead for the children of the well-to-do, that they 
be not so overwhelmed by gifts as to place little or no 
value upon them. Sometimes these gifts are the out- 
come of much self-denial on the part of fond relatives 
whose affection leads them into a form of pleasure- 
giving that may help to destroy that healthy character 
building that comes from struggles. If only the busy 
thought of the well-intentioned could be turned in the 
direction of what is wise to do, there might be good 
results. With Job, however, we yet can say: “ But 
where can wisdom be found? and where is the place 
of understanding ?”” And the answer is now as then: 
‘** Behold, the fear of the Lord, thatis wisdom. And 
to depart from evil that is understanding.’’ And here 
we must leave it to individuals, to their sense of duty to 


WE print elsewhere an interesting and we think a 
very fair article from the Friend, of London, on the 
South African war. It occasions the remark how 
trying a time it is, when war comes, for conscientious 
editors, especially of newspapers representing princi- 
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ples of morality and religion. We have deep sympa- 
thy with those who are conducting such journals now 
in England, for have we not seen the sifting in this 
country, within the past twenty months? Here, men 
who were supposed to stand firmly for what is true 
and pure, and for the simple justice that is alike for 
all, deserted their posts at the first clangor of the war 
bell, and even joined with the fomenters of war in 
attacking those who held to the principles of peace. 
In England we see evidence that like desertions have 
taken place, and that the conductors of Christian 
periodicals are beset with persuasions to compromise 
their testimony, and help prove evil good. 

But, friends, what would you have? Would you 
wish us to teach peace only while peace lasts, and to 
make an exception for ‘this’? war, whenever the 
war-makers get one begun ? What worth are princi- 
ples that are not held to in time of trial? What is 
duty not followed under difficulty ? Let us not waver 
nor faint, because the day is dark. 


THE elections for members of the Provincial Legislature 
of Manitoba, (in which Winnipeg is located), took place on 
the 7th instant and resulted in the success of the Conservative 
party, headed by Hugh John Macdonald, son of the late Sir 
John Macdonald, for many years Premier of Canada. The 
province of Manitoba has been Liberal for a long time, the 
leader being Thomas Greenway, but the Conservatives have 
now elected 21 members and the Liberals 16 members of the 
Legislature. A dispatch from St. John after mentioning influ- 
ences that are supposed to have contributed to the result, 
says, ‘‘ It is also stated that the settlement of an undesirable 
class of immigrants from Russia in Manitoba injured Mr. 
Greenway, though he was not responsible.’’ It may be 
inferred from this that the endeavor to create prejudice against 
the Doukhobors, for party purposes, is not atan end. Their 
spiritual religion and desire to live in peace are shining marks 
for persecutors. 


Up to the close of the last fiscal year (Sixth month 30, 
1899), 17,500 claims for pensions have been presented at 
Washington on account of the Spanish and Philippine wars. 
Since then the number has increased to above 25,000, and 
thousands more will of course come in. It is evident that 
the expectation that the maximum expenditure for pensions 
had been reached is far from correct, and that the new mili- 
tarized government, if the people sanction it for any length of 
time, will impose burdens heretofore undreamed of, and here- 
after bitterly to be lamented by those who must bear them. 


THE battle at the Modder River, in South Africa, on the 
28th ult., was described in a despatch as ‘‘the bloodiest of 
the century."’ The description naturally caused surprise, 
and at once there was a list printed in many newspapers to 
show what destructive battles had occurred since the century 
camein. This list was an impressive one, indeed, and its 
presentation in the interest of historic truth afforded melan- 
choly testimony to the shortcomings of men. 
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BIRTHS. 


WALTON.—Near Kennett Square, Pa., Tenth month 16, 
1899, to W. Marshall and EmmaS. Walton, a daughter, who 
is named Maud Dorothy. 


DEATHS. 

BROSIUS.—At the home of his mother, Margaret W. 
Brosius, Cochranville, Chester coonty, Pa., Eleventh month 
29, 1899, Alva C. Brosius, in his 36th year. 

One who made little profession, but was in full possession 
of those Christian virtues honesty, uprightness, kindness, 
and charity, has passed away from a loving circle of relatives 
and friends, who left no deed undone to stay the hand that 
dealt the fatal blow. 


‘« But when disease revealed 

To his unclouded eye 

The Stern Destroyer standing nigh, 

Where turned he for a shield ? 

Wrapt he the robe of stainless rectitude 

Around his breast to meet cold Jordan's 
flood ? 

Grasped he the staff of pride 

His steps through death’s dark vale to 
guide? 

Ah, no! Self-righteousness he cast aside, 

Clasping, with firm and fearless faith, the 
cross of Him who died. 


‘« Serene, —serene, — 
He pressed the crumbling verge of this 
terrestrial scene, 
Breathed soft in childlike trust 
The parting groan, — 
Gave back to dust its dust— 
To Heaven, its own.”’ M. W. 

ELY.—At Lambertville, N. J., Twelfth month 4, 1899, 
Reuben P. Ely, aged 84 years,5 months, 27 days. Inter- 
ment at Solebury, Pa. 

HICKLEN.—At the home of her brother-in-law, Wm. S. 
Cadwallader, Unionville, Centre county, Pa., where all that 
love could do to alleviate her suffering was done, Tenth month 
28, 1899, Rachel A. Hicklen, in her 60th year. She was a 
member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

Her home was here for many years, and here she endeared 
herself to all. The evening of her return, six weeks before 
her death, she said, ‘‘I am so glad to be home.’’ As 
daughter, sister, friend, and neighbor, she was faithful, ten- 
der, loving. In sorrow she was a ready helper. She loved 
nature intensely in all its forms,—mountain, cloud, water, 
and flower were always wonderful and beautiful to her. Her 
life was always a busy one, but when enforced idleness came, 
she bore it and her suffering with the gentle patience born of 
a life of earnest endeavor to do the right as revealed to her. 

* 


HUNT.—At the residence of his nephew, Charles Leslie 
Wright, North Greenwich, Conn., Eleventh month 30, 1899, 
Edmund L. Hunt, son of the late Lewis P. and Charles Hunt, 
of Chappaqua, New York, aged 78 years, one month, and 20 
days. 

LUKENS.—In Trenton, N. J., Eleventh month 20, 1899, 
Mary Ann Lukens, widow of James S. Lukens, aged 87 years ; 
a member of Trenton Meeting over sixty years, and a most 
worthy example of fortitude and patience under many severe 
trials. , 

PAXSON.—At her residence, in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., Twelfth month 5, 1899, Mary Paxson, in the 83d year of 
her age ; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting, at whose 
graveyard interment took place on the gth. 

SHOEMAKER.—Eleventh month 4, 1899, Charlotte W. 
Shoemaker, in the 86th year of her age ; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

UNDERHILL.—At his residence, No. 855 West End 
Avenue, New York City, Twelfth month 6, 1899, Samuel B. 


Underhill, in his 83d year ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ng of New York. 


| 
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Truly applicable are the words of the Prophet Isaiah, 
xxxil., 17: ‘‘ And the work of righteousness shall be peace ; 
and the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance for- 
ever.’’ Interment, Greenwood Cemetery, N. Y. 

S. B. H. 


A TRIBUTE: ISAAC G. SMEDLEY, M. D. 


And so has closed a life not long in years, but rich in ser- 
vice to suffering humanity. Gifted by nature far beyond the 
common measure in those qualities which go to make up the 
good physician,—the gentle touch, the sympathetic ear, the 
untiring patience,—he had acquired ‘‘the profound knowl- 
edge and wonderful skill’’ to which his fellow physicians 
testify, and had won the confidence and love of many, many 
people to whom he had ministered so successfully in the dark 
hours of physical anguish. His cheery smile came like a 
gleam of sunshine into the sick-room ; his quick step, so full of 
life and vigor, seemed to renew the courage of the anxious 
heart, and dispel the fear which held it in bondage. 

Modest, unassuming, courteous to all, ever ready to lend 
a hand to the struggling young doctor, kind and helpful to 
his nurses, tender and true to his loved ones, ministering to 
the lowly and poor with the same patience, skill, and consci- 
entious carefulness that he gave to those who could return all 
that could satisfy ambition,—-surely his was a life to glory in, 
a life to thank God for, a life not lived in vain, which can not 
be cut off, for it shall remain an inspiration and source of 


strength to all whose privilege it was to know him. 
XxX 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 
THE shipment from Philadelphia of the second carload of 
special supplies for the Doukhobors, especially the children 
and sick, was somewhat delayed, but it was dispatched on 
the oth inst., for Winnipeg and Yorkton. It was packed full. 

Among the contents were '_°90 gallons of cottonseed oil, 
4,000 pounds of barley, 45 cheeses, 33 chests of tea, 1,500 
pounds of washed wool, a spinning-wheel, and some ten tons 
of clothing of all kinds, including blankets. The spinning- 
wheel is one of the old-fashioned high ones, at which the 
spinner stood up when in operation. It was contributed by a 
Friend, Martha Mickle, of Woodbury, N. J. The women 
will spin the wool sent them, and more wheels are very much 
desired. They cannot, however, be sent for the present, as 
the winter weather will make transportation difficult, if not 
impracticable. 

William B. Harvey, who accompanied Joseph S. Elkinton, 
returned to Philadelphia on the 5th inst. He left J.S E. in 
Ottawa ; the latter was expected to be home about the 13th. 
W. B. H., during his visits to the Doukhobor settlements, 
took a careful inventory of them all, giving the number of 
persons in each village, their condition and their needs, and 
placed it on file with the Dominion officials at Ottawa, so that 
they might be fully informed as to the case of the colonists. 

‘IT have been much interested,’ a friend writes from 
southern California, ‘‘in the articles in the INTELLIGENCER on 
the Doukhobors, and want to add my mite to help them.”’ 


THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER ”’ 
A. E. M., 
es, 


FUND. 


Balance last week, 


This report closes on Third-day morning. 

We solicit further contributions, being sure there will be 
pressing need for them, in many directions, before the settlers’ 
crops of 1900 can be realized. 


AND yet when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head ; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 
—[Arthur Hugh Clough. ] 
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EXCURSION DAYS IN ENGLAND. 
VI. 
A GLIMPSE OF ‘*¢ CRANFORD.” 

It might be supposed that every one would have read 
Mrs, Gaskell’s *‘ Cranford.’ But it is never safe to 
suppose anything about people’s reading, and one of 
the facts made most evident by a little experience is 
that tastes differ as to books. 

Still there are many who ave read Cranford, in 
fact many thousands. Since it was written in 1853 
edition after edition has appeared, and the best artists 
have been employed by publishers to illustrate the 
scenes and characters whom it presents. It is, Lord 
Houghton said, “the finest piece of humoristic de- 
scription that has been added to English literature since 
Charles Lamb.” But it has much more than humor 


alone,—pathos, beauty, insight into character. It is, 
and will be, a classic of the English language. 
Now Cranford of the book is Knutsford in fact. 


And Knutsford is a quaint little town in Cheshire, 
thirteen miles south of Manchester,—the “ Drumble”’ 
of the story. On an afternoon of the summer, accept- 
ing an invitation of a Manchester architect to dine 
with him at his home at Knutsford, we went out by 
train, in time to see the town before the daylight had 
departed. He knew the place well; he had had 
charge quite lately of the “ restorations” to the parish 
church, a Georgian structure of 1744; and the other 
buildings which have interest and importance were all 
familiar to him. 
cheerful humor, and his local and technical knowledge, 
how could one have a better guide ? 


Knutsford is delightfully interesting in itself, but | 


with the literary associations of dear Mrs. Gaskell’s 
book it is irresistible. There are two narrow streets, 


So with his unvarying kindness, his | ; 7 —_ . : 
| shows her in her earlier life ; but it is an interesting 
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are told in *‘ Cranford,” ran “ right before the house, 
which opened out upon it without any intervening 
garden or court. the living-rooms were at the 
back, looking onto a pleasant garden; the front win- 
dows only belonged to kitchens, and hcusekeepers’ 
rooms, and pantries.”’ 

From Mrs. Jamieson’s we came to some old timber- 
framed houses of the early 16th C@ntury, and then 
the ‘ George”’ inn, where poor Signor Brunorni had 
his performances. I have already quoted the fact that 
a passage-way to the upper street now runs directly 
through it. This passage ‘leads past the stables and 
up a slope where directly facing the pedestrian who 
ascends that way stands a shop, pointed out by uni- 
versal acclaim as the one’’ where Miss Matty, after 
the downfall of her fortunes, on the failure of the 
bank, sold tea and scattered comfits. The George 
has been for many years the “ Royal George,”’ for 
early in the century the Princess Victoria, now the 
Queen, visited it with her mother, and the adjective 
was then added. 

We paused in front of the post-office, too, for up 
on the front of the building has been placed a fine 
bas-relief of Mrs. Gaskell, in bronze. It is a bust 
from a portrait of her, taken in Edinburgh a year or 
two before her death, and the work was done by an 
Italian artist, d’Orsi, professor in the Royal Academy 
of Naples. I pass no opinion upon the work ; some 
have expressed regret that the portrait chosen for it 
was not what is called the Richmond picture, which 


and fit memorial. 
Mrs. Forrester’s house drew our attention, too. 
Do you not remember her house ?—it stodd in “ a small 


| cluster of houses, separated from Cranford by about 


the “top” and the “ bottom,’ winding along nearly | 


parallel, and at a little distance from each other. 
There are old houses and there are thatched cottages. 


Thackeray), for how can I do better? “A littie town 
of many oak beams and solid brick walls,” she calls 
it; “there are so many slanting gables left, and lat- 
tices and corners, that the High street has something 
the look of a medizval street. From this 
main street several narrow courts and passage lead to 
the other of the little town, the aristocratic 
quarter, where are the old houses with their walled 


gardens. 


side 


One of these passages runs right through 
the Royal George hotel; . . . all the houses in 
Knutsford have gardens, with praterres beautifully 
kept and flowers in abundance.” 


two hundred yards of a dark and lonely lane,” in which 
the ladies had the fright returning in their sedan chairs 


| from the evening party. 
I borrow the description of Mrs. Ritchie (daughter of | 


That is the town as I saw it, in the decline of the | 


summer afternoon. There was no noise, nd bustle, 
no confusi 
grown-up people, like myself, passed sedately along. 
We walked through the “ bottom”’ street—which is, 
I think, the “main” street—first, and paused and 
looked inquisitively when we chose. Here is the 
house which is identified as Mrs. Jamieson’s,—Mrs. 
Jamieson, the widow, who was sister-in-law to Lady 
Glenmire, and whose anxiety to sustain a due gentility 
caused her so many trials. It has a quaint doorway 
and windows of the Georgian period. A road, we 





| town, ‘fon the heath ;’ 


yn; some children were in the streets, some | : : 
| associated with Mrs. Gaskell. 


| ter who came from Berwick-on-Tweed. 


My notes of our walk are very inadequate. We 
passed out toward the heath, and back through the 
‘“‘top’’ street, and so to the Unitarian chapel in Brook 
street, where in the churchyard the mortal part of the 
author of “ Cranford’’ was laid to rest in 1865. The 
buildingfis not so very old ; it dates from Cromwellian 
times; but it is very quaint and interesting. Ivy 
hangs thick upon the walls, and creeps around the 
lattice windows. A stone stairway on the outside, 
ascending against the side of the building, gives 
access to the main interior room. Outside, the ground 
slopes sharply toward the street, and with many other 
graves, one up to the right hand, marked by a white 
marble cross, is Mrs. Gaskell’s. It is carefully kept, 
and there were pretty flowers growing upon it. 

Knutsford and the neighborhood are intimately 
Her name was Eliza- 
beth Cleghorn, and her father was a Unitarian minis- 
Her mother 
dying when she was a child, she went to live with an 
aunt at Knutsford. The house stood outside the 
’ it was, Mrs. Ritchie says, “a 
tall red house with a wide-spreading view, and with a 
pretty carved staircase, and many light windows, 
both back and front.’ From this old house on the 
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heath, Elizabeth Cleghorn went to be muairied in the 
parish church, when she was but a young girl. Her 
husband was William Gaskell, minister of the Uni- 
tarian chapel in Cross street, Manchester. To that 
city she went to live, and there in her home, 
“Plymouth Grove,’’ most of her books, including 
‘Cranford,’ were written. But often, for rest and 
change, when “ Brumble”’ labors and duties tried her, 
she came down to Knutsford. 

Three miles away is Sandlebridge, the home of 
the Hollands, where Mrs. Gaskell’s mother came from. 


One of them was Sir Peter Holland, father of Sir | 


Henry Holland, known in his day as a distinguished 
physician. Sandlebridge is the ‘‘ Woodley” of the 
story in “ Cranford,” the old place where poor Thomas 
Holbrook, the cousin of Miss Pole, and the timid 
faithful lover of Miss Matty, lived. 

The time will come, indeed it has already come, 
when many visitors will place Knutsford in their list 
for the sake of the book which describes it, for the 
author’s sake, and because of its own interest. But 
one must hope that asa place of pilgrimage it will 
never lose its present air of refined repose. 
Stratford-on-Avon, though everything is well man- 
aged, and there is no room for complaint of unreason- 
able charges, there is still a danger of an uneasy feel- 
ing on the visitor’s part that Shakespeare’s name and 
fame are being coined into money. 

My friend and I left the old churchyard, secured 
the old gate in the wall down at the street-side, and 
walked toward his house in the suburbs. The day 
was done; the sun no longer lighted up the smiling 
farm-lands of Cheshire; the cattle in the pastures 
had been driven home; everything accorded with the 
genius of the place. H. M. J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tue special Committee of New York Yearly Meeting 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles has been 
collecting information regarding the needs and cendi- 


tion of the subordinate meetings, and has recommended | 


a line of activity for an increase of interest in Friends’ 
principles, in Friendly neighborhoods. The following 
recommendations have been made to the local meet- 
ings, as a means of creating such interest : 

‘‘A gathering to be held at least once a month, in the 
meeting-house, if possible, andifnotinsome home. To such 
gatherings the Friendly people of the neighborhoad, and 
especially those persons not connected with any other religious 
body, should be invited. 

‘*These gatherings should 


be particularly social, but 


stimulating in the direction of interest in Friendly principles | 


and practical philanthropies. At these meetings, it is suggested 
that half an hour be devoted to reading and discussing either 


original papers or extracts from published articles treating of | 


Friends’ principles. Connected with these gatherings might 
be short studies and discussion of some of the practical things 
which everybody ought to know, but which many people do 
not, such as matters relating to the machinery of local and 
general government, domestic economy, etc., all to be treated 
from the Friendly standpoint. ues 

‘* Where possible it is thought these gatherings should be 
held in the evening, and to add to the sociability of the 
occasions refreshments might be served. The object sought 


is the spreading of the truth, and an increase of fellowship | 


among Friends and their neighbors. 
‘* This monthly social meeting should be supplemented by 


At 
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family visitation, reviving the good old-fashioned practice of 
frequent informal neighborhood calls, tending to a deepened 
respect for an increased interest.in the neighbor.”’ 
Assistance will be given meetings in the way of 
visitation and cooperation in local labor. A conference 
was held under the auspices of the committee at 
Quaker Street, New York, in Ninth month, which 


was followed by a reported increase of interest in the 


| local meeting.— Young Friends’ Review. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON.—I. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Havine felt for a long time a strong desire to visit 
again, in a social and religious way, some of our 
Friends and meetings in the Western States, the early 
spring of 1899 seemed to be accompanied with some 
prospect of our desire being granted, but some unex- 
| pected reverses during the summer released the mind 
entirely from any anxiety about the matter until in 
Ninth month our monthly meeting granted my wife 
| and me a minute of approval to proceed as best wis- 
| dom might direct during the approaching winter. 

After some weeks of necessary work at home, we 
left on the 28th of Eleventh month, with the kind 
wishes of our many dear friends for a successful trip 
and safe return. Feeling a desire to attend some of 
| our own Canadian meetings before entering other 
| fields, we made our first stop at Whitby, where a meet- 
ing had been appointed for 7 p.m., and made a social 
call on an aged Friend who was unable to attend the 
meeting. We were pleasantly surprised to find a 
larger gathering of Friends and others than was ex- 
pected, considering the dark, unfavorable condition of 
the weather, and we felt it to be a favored meeting, 
wherein the simplicity of the teaching of Jesus was set 
forth as applicable to human needs. After which we 
returned with our Friends of the Webster home to 
remain for the night. 

The social visiting designed for the next day must 
be left for my wife, as I went at 5 a. m., in response 
to a message, to attend a funeral near Buffalo, New 
York. I attended it at 4p. m., and felt well repaid 
for the effort to be there. I remained at Buffalo with 
a cousin, over night, returning to Toronto Fifth-day 
morning, meeting my wife at Stephen H. Brown’s, 
where we enjoyed our social visit very much. 

Sixth-day we again separated, my wife going to 
our daughter’s, and I to attend some meetings at 
Yonge Street and vicinity, and was met at New Market 
by a brother, who with a daughter accompanied me 
on Seventh-day to Uxbridge (16 miles) where a meet- 
ing was appointed for 2.30 6’clock on First-day. It 
was well attended and a favored occasion. But fare- 
wells must soon be said, as we had fitteen miles again 
| to drive to a meeting at Whitchurch, at 7.30, where in 

the house of my boyhood days, the early impressions 
of a religious character were felt. “There seemed now 
to be realized in an overflowing measure an earnest 
desire for faithfulness on the part of all to such indi- 
vidual convictions as may be given. And I have 
reason for believing that both the invitations extended 
and the testimonies borne as to the sufficiency of doc- 
trine embraced in this simple obedience were well 
received, and we trust may bring some good fruit. I 
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returned to brother's home to enjoy a night of sweet 
rest from the labor of the day. 

Second-day, after a pleasant social visit with in- 
vited guests,my brother and I drove sixteen miles to 
Schomberg, where we attended an appointed meeting 
at 7.30 that bore evidence of the right authority. 

Third-day morning we found it quite cold and 
wintry, but must return to Newmarket, spending the 
afternoon in a social way until time for meeting ap- 
pointed for the evening, where a very close travail of 
spirit was felt with existing conditions that added no 
little to the labor of the evening ; but thankfulness was 
both uttered and unexpressed for that inspiring wis- 
dom that so fitted the occasion. And all felt it good 
to be there. 

Fourth-day morning (6th inst.), I left at an early 
hour to join my wife at Guelph, and spend a few days 
with our daughter and family before going west. We 
were pleased to meet there our mutual friend George 
T. Powell, of Ghent, New York, who was in attend- 
ance at the annual gathering in the interest of our 
Provincial Agricultural College. 


Isaac WILSON. 
Guelph, Canada, [Twelfth month 7 


/- 


BEARING TESTIMONY AGAINST WAR. 

Editors FRIgNDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

As Friends we are required to bear testimony 
against war, and preparations for war. As citizens of 
the United States, we are a part of the government, 
and it must be our duty to bear such testimony by 
our voting as well as by our speaking. It seems to 
me we may well consider whether as a body we are 
not given to talking for principle and voting for 
property. 

The political party that now controls the govern- 
ment of the country is certainly the party of expan- 
sion and of militarism. MHarrison’s administration 
made a treaty annexing the Hawaiian Islands, started 
the policy of expending great sums of money on the 
Navy, as a preparation for war, and increased the 
expenditure for pensions to a fearsome amount, 
although Grant had predicted that by this time they 
ought to be very much reduced. On account of these 
things perhaps this party was defeated, and the an- 
nexation of the islands of the Pacific and the growth 
of the pension expenditure was stopped for four years. 
But at the next election the imperial party was again 
put in power, and I believe that a very large majority 
of our members (men and women) were glad of it. 
The present administration has only carried out the 
policy it promised to carry out, and its acts are the 
acts of those who voted for it. 

The policy of expansion has come to stay. But 
I cannot take such a discouraged view of the condi- 
tion of the country as some of our members do. 
‘I have faith in the righteousness of a majority of our 
people, and faith in the fulfillment of the prophesy of 
the Divine Master, that ‘‘ Many shall come from the 
east and from the west, and sit down in his kingdom.” 
Is it not time for the friends of peace to consider how 
they can expedite the fulfillment of that prophecy, 
by turning the extended influence of our government 
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to the promotion of peace in the world? If our 
lines are “far flung,’’ need they be “ battle lines” > 
Hard problems seem to be given to us to solve. 
order to solve them right we must rid ourselves of 


In 


party prejudice, and also of race prejudice. It is 
encouraging to think how much progress has been 
made by the people generally in ridding themselves 
of race prejudice, although our religious organization 
has retrograded in that respect. Colored men are 
now admitted to all the rights of citizens of the United 
States. But the flaming sword of an unwritten law 
(more strictly adhered to than any rule of the disci- 
pline) still keeps them out of our meetings. S. 
Chester county, Pa. 





FROM THE 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Tue end of our third month of this term will soon 
be here, but no happy Christmas for my co-workers 
unless their well-earned salaries are paid. Besides 
a large day school, we have nearly one hundred 
boarders, twenty-five more than ever before at one 
time. This makes more work for each instructor. 
The business manager must buy more materials for 
harness-shop, printing, and carpentering. Each is 
full of apprentices. There is more correspondence 
with parents about getting monthly payments for 
board, often coming in sums of one, two, and three 
dollars by mail or money order; more work to get 
outside trade to keep the shops going, and more bills 
to collect. Carpenters have been busy finishing the 
Deborah F. Wharton Hall for bed-rooms in the third 
story ; sewing-room busy making ticks to fill with 
the long pine needles, the only mattress we use for 
students, and quilting ; though the cold was so great 
last week we had to go to a store and buy seven 
comfortables, and are now using all the old carpets 
for covering. The Treasurer sent her personal check 
of $51 to pay for some iron bedsteads that were 
necessary, which will be returned to her from the 
sale of old clothes. Two young men sleep on single 
beds to use covering of both, and three girls in a bed 
for the same reason. 

If you were here not one of you could turn these 
students away. A widow was so determined to 
put her girl with us, they walked from Saluda county, 
in two days, and brought money for one month’s 
board. When R. B. asked, ‘‘ What have you to feed 
the other four children?” she replied, ‘‘ Got peas.” 
“Any meat?’’ ‘ No, no meat; but peas and walnuts 
cooked together make a right good dinner.” 

Oh, my sister women, if you touched, as we do, 
the great desire of mothers to “make something 
good and true” of their daughters, you would realize 
that the Divine gift of sacred motherhood had not 
been withheld from the ignorant slave woman whose 
own body has been on the auction block. The anx- 
iety and expressions of some of these crude, uncul- 
tured women are often more full of sublime truth for 
uplifting the race than any political speech ever made. 
More than “diamonds in the rough,” for they are 
immortal lives hungering and thirsting for guidance 
and development. If I could whisper to you of the 
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scanty wardrobes, underclothing and handkerchiefs 
made of flour-sacks, etc., and sometimes these girls 
have more energy and determination than others in 
far better circumstances. 

Do aspiration and desire for higher things, does 
the noble purpose to ‘‘be somebody” come from 
the source of All-Good? Then the Source must 
know who will give us the supply for some of the 
demand, who is able to minister as the Christ minis- 
tered unto those about him who were in need. 

The Treasurer, whose pen and hands are not idle, 
leaves the giving in the Father’s care and yours. 

Schofield Schooel, Aiken, S. C., M. S. 

Twelfth month 7. 


CIRCULATING THE “INTELLIGENCER.” 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

PERMIT me to say, as a stimulus to like action in other 
places, and for the information of all who may be bene- 
fitted thereby, that Miami Quarterly meeting has ap- 
pointed Elizabeth B. Moore, of Waynesville, Ohio, its 
agent, to receive and forward the subscriptions of its 
members for FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, and that any 
such member can have that paper for 1900 by paying to 
such agent one dollar, and the Quarterly Meeting 
will pay the rest of the subscription price. The same 
arrangement is likely to continue after 1900. Members 
whose subscriptions expire during the year can have 
them continued to the end of it by paying to Elizabeth 
B. Moore a ratable part of one dollar for the balance 
of the time. 

The Meeting believes that the widest circulation 
of the paper among the members, and especially the 
isolated members, will increase their interest in the 
Society, its work, and its principles, and so increase the 
life of our meetings and the interest of our members, 
and work like leaven for good among their neighbors. 

CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 
Waynesville, Ohio. 


THE American Jewish Year Book, just issued, gives the 


Jewish population of the country as 1,043,800. It is stated 
that of these there are 400,000 in New York, 95,000 in Illinois, 
95,000 in Pennsylvania, 50,000 in Ohio, 35,000 in California, 
35,000 in Maryland, and 35,000 in Missouri. 


ALTHOUGH the Pan-American Exposition, which is to be 
held in Buffalo in 1901, is a year and a half distant, the New 
York Central Railroad has already begun to advertise the 
event, and has named one of its fast trains ‘‘ The Pan-Ameri- 


can Express. 


THERE never was a government which fought a war, how- 
ever begun, that would admit that it was itself in the least to 
blame for the bloody chapter. It’s always the other unprin- 
cipled fellow.— Springfield Republican. 


IN the vote on liquor-selling in Massachusetts cities, on 
the 5th instant, two, Fitchburg and Waltham, turned from no- 
license to license, and Taunton from license to no-license. 
Otherwise the list remains as last year. 


LizuT. MARTIN E. TRvE, of the 13th Minnesota Volun- 
teers, recently from the Philippine Islands, writes in the Min- 
neapolis Z7imes that there is no truth in statements that the 
Filipinos killed people in surrendered towns. ‘‘ While with 
Lawton’s campaign into theinterior,’’ he says, he ‘‘ talked 
with many escaped Spanish prisoners, and not one of them 
would say that the insurgents had ever killed an enemy who 
had surrendered to them.”’ 


Che First-Bav Schools. 


NOTES OF SWARTHMORE SCHOOL. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Ata recent meeting of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on First-day Schools the concern was 
expressed that a more living interest be manifested in 
our various schools, that the wide-awake ones should 
by visits or otherwise try to infuse life and fresh 
courage into those that are small or laboring under 
discouragements. It was suggested that one means 
to this end would be brief reports of anything fresh 
and inspiring occurring in any of our First-day 
Schools made through the columns of the INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

We would therefore mention an entertaining ses- 
sion of Swarthmore School on Twelfth month Io. 
The superintendent, after happily appealing to the 
children for their help in providing for and packing 
three barrels of old toys, fruit, groceries, crackers, 
candy, etc., for two colored and one white schools and 
Home for children, asked the attention of the school 
to a talk furnished by appointment from the Monthly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. This committee 
is given the general exercise in the First-day school 
one first-day in each month and various are the 
subjects looking to the improvement of the world 
that are brought into notice. On this day the subject 
was “ The Rights of Property,” and Prof. Arthur H. 
Tomlinson gave an admirable talk that should impress 
both younger and older people on the importance of 
not robbing others of their just rights. While all, or 
most all, are clear of stealing money, thoughtless or 
selfish persons will sometimes talk during a lecture 
and prevent persons near them from hearing what 
they have paid money to hear. Men in their selfish 
devotion to smoking will vitiate the pure air which 
others have the right to breathe. Boys in their play 
will injure others’ clothing, which is, in a sense, rob- 
bery, inasmuch as money must be spent to replace it. 
So forcibly did he present his subject, that if the 
lesson it carried might happily be learned no one 
would hesitate to say it was rightly classified Philan- 
thropic. ats 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I DESIRE to endorse the remarks of President Eliot on ‘‘ Man- 
ners,’’ in his address to the president-elect of Wellesley Col- 
lege, in the INTELLIGENCER of Eleventh month 18, and also, 
more heartily to endorse the comments by Dr. E. E. Hale. 
Expressions of gratitude for benefits received are too often 
neglected by those from whom they should come. Those 
whom we call our dearest friends do not always realize what 
a strength and inspiration a few words might be, expressing 
their appreciation of our efforts in their behalf. This lesson 
needs to be emphasized and instilled, with many others of 
like tendency, into the minds of the youth of this generation, 
giving assurance that brain culture will not stand the world’s 
test unless genuine cultured deportment accompanies it. 
Another subject has claimed my thoughts of recent years, 
and that is the need of help to make our First-day schools 
more as we would havethem be. There is a lack of interest 
on behalf of many, and we naturally tire of a continuous 
routine. I have thought it very probable that communica- 
tions through the INTELLIGENCER might be very profitable to 
many. Those who have no need of help or strength are the 








ones who can render much assistance to the weaker schools. 
We look naturally to our unions for this support, but the day 
of the meeting is always too short, and we are apt to feel dis- 
appointed. I realize that if the program of the Unions was 
simplified much time would be saved,—for instance the 

erning sessions are nearly consumed by reading statistical 
reports, which no doubt, in a way, are important, but they 
might be summarized, and be equally so. Also, we shou!d 
avoid reading long papers on subjects foreign to the interests 
of First-day schools. Such papers might be very suitable in 
another place, and we are pleasantly entertained by them, 
but does this method reach the need of our First-day Schools? 

Bucks county, Pa. F. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

A FIRE in Philadelphia, on the 29th ult., originating in the 
department store of Partridge & Richardson, at Filbert and 
Eizhth streets, destroyed that and other buildings, including 
the large printing and publishing establishment of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, fronting on Filbert street below Eighth. 
The Lippincott Company immediately secured the building 
No. 624 Chestnut street, and are carrying on their business 
there, as usual. Their large stock of stereotype plates were 
partly saved, and partly injured by the fire. The issue of 
Lippincott’ s magazine will not be interrupted. The editorial 


charge of that periodical is now in the hands of Harrison S. 
Morris. 


It is pleasant to be assured by Harper & Brothers that 
‘‘despite any rumors to the contrary,’’ their publications 
will continue to be published regularly as usual. In addition 
efforts are being madeto make them more desirable and more 
valuable than ever. The Harpers’ corporation is being re- 
organized. It has newapresident, G. B. M. Harvey (who is 
also editor of the North American Review), and pending the 
reorganization is in charge ofa receiver. It would be a public 
loss to have the name of Harper & Brothers removed from the 
list of American publishers. 


A famous picture by Titian is preserved in a remote 
Mexican monastery. How a party of tourists went in a 
‘« dugout ’’ in search for it is told in a characteristic manner 
by Charles Dudley Warner in an article which he has written 
for the Youth's Companion. For the same ‘‘ Ian Maclaren”’ 
has written the story of his own childhood,—which was spent 
partly in London, and partly in Scotland,—and Gen. John B. 
Gordon, the ‘‘Confederate’’ commander, has written a 
sketch describing the life of a boy in Georgia before the Civil 
War; his recreations, including wolf-hunti 


ing; his friends 
among the slaves ; his sch school-masters, etc., etc. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HE 


QUEEN'S TWIN AND OTHER STORIES: Ry Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Pp, 232. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

ECHOES GREEK IpDyLLs. By Lloyd Mifflin. Pp. 78. 
$1.25 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received 
through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

REMINISCENCES.—1819-1899. By Julia Ward Howe. Pp. 
465 $2.5 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Re- 
ceived through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

THe Wire OF His Youru, and Other Stories of the Color 
Line. By Charles W. Chesnutt. Pp. 323. $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. T, 


Coates & Co.) 


WE cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in our heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides, 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
—([Matthew Arnold. } 
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Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 





THE annual ‘‘ Shakespeare Evening’’ will be given by the 
members of the Senior Class on the 16th of this month. 

A Latin Society has been formed under the leadership of 
Prof. Ferris W. Price. The society will hold meetings once a 
month and will study family life among the Romans. This 
work, while it is, of course, primarily intended for Classical 
students, cannot fail to be of general interest. 

On the evening of the 7th inst., a meeting of the Joseph 
Leidy Scientific Association was held in Science Hall. Dr. 
Day, in behalf of the Chemistry Department, reported briefly 
on recent investigations in regard to oxygen. Prof. Hoadley 
spoke interestingly of glacial action on stone. The chief 
feature of the evening, however, was Dr. Trotter's exhibition 
and discussion of a recently discovered Indian skeleton. This 
interesting relic was found in an old Indian burial ground on 
the banks of the Brandywine. With it were exhumed a number 
of beads, a lock of hair, and other relics. A hole in the fore- 
head indicated that death had been inflicted by an arrow. The 
Indian is believed to have been one of the Lenape, the Indian 
inhabitants of this part of Pennsylvania. They were a tribe 
of the great Algonquin family. The skeleton may be two 
hundred years old or more. The discovery is considered an 
important one, and the skeleton has been deposited in the 
Swarthmore Museum. mi. . Si: 








New YorK.—The enrollment 
pupils is larger than it has been for many years. 


ance in the Academic Department has reached the limit of 
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The attend- 


accommodation. To meet the increasing needs an additional 
teacher, Ida M. Morris, of Chicago, has been engaged to 
assist in the Primary and Intermediate classes. 

The first Parents’ Meeting was held in the Kindergarten 
room on the 22d of Eleventh month. The discussion of 
‘‘The three H's’’—the Head, the Hand, and the Heart, — 
turned mainly upon questions of moral instruction and 
training. 

On the 6th instant Anna M. Stabler, representing Our 
Animal Protective League, lectured to the pupils upon 
‘«Horses, Cats, and Dogs.’’ The lecture and the lantern 
slides were well calculated to further the aims of the League, 
which are to arouse in children feelings of kindness and con- 
sideration for animals and to instruct them so that they shall 
know what may be done and how to do it. 

The problem of transition from Kindergarten to Primary 
has been successfully worked out. The work has been so 
modified that the difference between the kindergarten to the 
next class is no greater than that between any other two 
classes. The Kindergarten is one of the Primary classes, and 
no longer a separate department. aad 






Woopstown LecTuRES.—Woodstown’s University Exten- 
sion Lectures will begin First month 5, 1g00, and will con- 
tinue on each succeeding Sixth-day evening until a course of 
six lectures is completed. 

The general subject is,—‘‘ The Cities of Italy, and their 
Gift to Civilization ;’’ the lecturer is Edward Howard Griggs, 
M.A. It will teach us what we in this new progressive 
America of ours, need to learn—that we owe a great deal to 
the past—that, from the laws of our country down to the 
nursery tales told round our hearths, we are copyists. 

Mr. Griggs is worthy of his subject. After studying his 
syllabus, one cannot but feel that to be a member of the 
Centre, for these lectures, would be to improve both morally 
and intellectually. HELEN G. BorTOon, Sec. 
Woodstown, N. Si 





ACCORDING to a despatch from Plattsburg, N. Y.:.During 


the deer-hunting season just ended in the Adirondacks, 
twenty-two persons were accidentally killed by hunters. The 
number of deer killed was also larger than usual. 


It is probable that Southern California will ship out fifteen 
thousand carloads of oranges this season. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


WRIGHTSTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
on First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 3, at the meeting- 
house. Beside the usual number of members there were 
visiting Friends and an interesting program was rendered. 
A portion of Discipline, entitled ‘‘Schools,’’ was read by 
Mary Scarborough, and in the discussion that followed the 
thought was expressed that our teachers do not strive as they 
should to impart a knowledge of higher things. 

Anna Wright read an excellent account of Samuel M. 
Janney, and the thought came to us, as she told of his famous 
school for girls, that he must have been an ideal teacher. In 
fact, he seems to have been an ideal Friend, and we can do 
well to follow in his footsteps. Marvin H. Scarborough asked 
about Janney’s writings and was answered by Louisa Wood- 
man and Mary A. John. 

We were led to think of the little ones of the kingdom 
when Watson Atkinson recited a pretty little poem called 
‘‘The Three Wishes.’’ Florence Wetherington also recited 
and then Louisa Woodman was called upon to give a synopsis 
of the First-day school lessons, as given since the close of our 
First-day school last month. She toox up the thread of the 
story just where it was dropped in her class, and held the 
interest of all as she outlined the history of those grand old 
prophets. S. Wilfred Smith will continue with this subject 
at our next meeting, and we will thus try to keep up some 
connection with the First-day school work. 

M. A. J., Correspondent. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The meeting at Hopewell, of the Young 
Friends’ Association, on First-day, the 26th of Eleventh 
month, was unusually well attended. 

The order of business was entered upon by the president 
reading a portion of the fifteenth chapter of Proverbs. Roll- 
call showed a fair, but not full attendance, and we felt glad 
many who were not members were attracted to our meetings. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The Executive Committee handed in the following order for 
exercises for the meeting to be held on Twelfth month 24: 
History, Annie |. Rees, Jr.; Literature, Bessie J. Robinson ; 
Discipline, David P. Lupton ; Current Topics, E. Caroline 
Branson. The following question was referred to Daniel T. 
Wood : ‘‘ According to Friends’ views is war ever justifiable ?"’ 

The membership committee had no new names to report. 
The appointed exercises for the day were opened by Sarah B. 
Hardesty, who read a poem on Mary Queen of Scots. 

Under the head of Literature, Allen B. Bond read a por- 
tion of a selected article. Lydia W. Irish answered the ques- 
tion referred to her, ‘‘ Should we as a Society do more prose- 
lyting ?’’ and general remarks upon the subject followed. 

A short voluntary upon ‘‘ The Haste of Life ’’ was read, 
after which, the usual silence, and the meeting adjourned. 

M. S. L., Secretary. 


CINCINNATI, OH10.—The regular monthly meeting of the | 
Friends’ Association of Cincinnati was held at the home of 
E. H. Griest, First-day afternoon, Eleventh month 3. The 
subject for the afternoon was: ‘‘ Could our war in the Philip- 
pines have been honorably avoided by the government?”’ 
The discussion was opened with an interesting talk by 
William McDowell. He was followed by Isaac Butterworth, 
who read extracts from Murat Halstead’s ‘‘ Story of the 
Philippines.’’ The discussion was very animated and was | 
participated in by Charles Murray, Isaac Butterworth, Barclay | 
Spicer, and Edwin Griest. 

A beautiful poem, read by Mary Pine, and an article from | 
Young Friends’ Review, entitled ‘‘The Training of the 
Tongue,’’ read by Lida Layman, completed the program. 

GrRAceE D. HALL, Asst. Clerk. 


CORNWALL, N. J.—A meeting of the Cornwall Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Theodore Ketcham, 





Twelfth month 3. After the minutes of last meeting were | 
read a report of the Woodstown Conference was listened to. | 
A paper, entitled ‘‘ What is True Success?’ was read by | 


its author, Gilbert T. Cocks, and is as follows. [We shall 


give it separately. —EDs. | 

Sentiments were given by nearly all present, and the 
meeting adjourned to meet at the ‘‘Seaman Homestead”’ in 
four weeks. BLANCHE E. Brown, Secretary. 


LECTURE AT NEw YorkK.—A friend writes from New 
York : ‘‘ Ernest H. Crosby spoke very acceptably to us, last 
Seventh-day evening (gth inst.), at the lecture-room in the 
New York meeting-house, on ‘ Tolstoy's Philosophy of Life.’ ’’ 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—A meeting of those opposed to 
Capital Punishment is called for this evening (Twelfth month 
16), at 226 East 16th street, New York City. See under 
heading Notices. 


Y. F. A. BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE new building, erected by the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia, on 15th street, at the corner of Cherry, was 
formally ‘‘ opened"’ on the afternoon and evening of the gth 
inst. The whole building was thrown open for inspection 
from 4 to g o'clock, and refreshments were served in the 
dining-room. A large number of visitors were present, and 
many favorable expressions were made as to the attractiveness 
of the interior and its appointments. 

The building covers the site of five dwelling houses on 15th 
street, and abuts in the rear upon the property of the Yearly 
Meeting, from whose court-yard there are convenient en- 
trances. The ground occupied is 85 feet on 15th street and 
51 feet on Cherry. 

The building is of Pompeiian brick. On the first floor is 
the library-room of Friends’ Library Association (whose 
room has been in the school building, inside the court-yard), 
the dining-room, the office, the reception-room, kitchen, etc. 
The dining-room will seat about seventy persons at one time. 

On the second floor are rooms belonging to the matron’s 
department, a rest-room for visiting Friends, the offices of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and other offices designed for 
tenants. 

The main room of the third floor is the auditorium, lighted 
from three sides, and with a capacity for comfortably seating 
about 400. In the northern end of the building, on the third, 
fourth, and fifth floors, are bedrooms intended especially for 
Friends temporarily in the city ; and both the bedrooms and 
the auditorium are connected with a fire-proof stairway from 
the north entrance on Fifteenth street. 

At the regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
on Second-day evening, 11th inst., held in the new auditorium, 
the building committee (Robert M. Janney, chairman, Emma 


| Waln, secretary), made their final report, and were released 


with the thanks of the Association. The report stated that 
the building was completed, was free from debt, and had a 
substantial permanent fund ($25,000) for maintenance. 

The report of the Treasurer of the building committee, 
William W. Birdsall, was also presented. It showed in detail 
the expenditure for the original property (which was acquired 
at different times, and by different means), and for the building. 

The total of donations and subscriptions (exclusive of the 
one property at the corner of 15th and Cherry, which was 
conveyed by the Friends who purchased it to the Yearly 
Meeting), is $86,962.07, and some accretions of interest, etc., 
give this item a total of $87,613.15. The real estate cost 
$31,300 (including $3,500 paid for extinguishing a ground- 
rent). The building, including pavement, extras, and archi- 
tect’s fee, cost $30,485.65. A policy of perpetual insurance 
for $23,000 cost $690. The maintenance fund, $25,000, and 
premium on bonds, $137.50, balance the account, with a total 
of $87,613.15. 

(This does not include the furniture of the building, seats 


| for auditorium, dining-room appointments, gas-fixtures, etc. 


These have been provided by the House Committee, at a cost 
of $2,800, and most of this sum, temporarily provided, re- 
mains to be covered.) 

The treasurer of the building committee, concluding his 
report, says: 

‘« The individual subscriptions and donations have been 
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nearly five hundred in number, and have varied widely in 
amount, according to the means and interest of the donors. 

‘* Besides the contributions of individuals, the Friends’ 
Associations of Langhorne, West Chester, Crosswicks, Tren- 
ton, and Salem have contributed to our Funds, as has also 
Goshen Monthly Meeting [Chester county, Pa.]. From the 
estate of the late T. Ellwood Lewis we have realized the sum 
of $1,502.79, including the proceeds of the real estate. The 
Diligent Workers’ Circle of King’s Daughters, and the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER Association are also numbered 
among our contributors. I hold, subject to the order of the 
Association, $5,000 par value of Southern Railway five per 
cent. bonds, and $20,000 Pennsylvania Consolidated mort- 
gage six per cent. bonds ; these being the amounts given for 
the purpose by an interested Friend who desired thus to pro- 
vide for the permanent maintenance of the building.’’ 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
ELEVENTH MONTH, 1899. 

Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 7th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, Ist, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, loth, 11th, 

Lowest temperature during the month, 13th, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 7th, 

Least daily range of temperature, Igth, 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 

Total precipitation, in inches, 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 
of rain, on the 3d and 4th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 8. 

Number of clear days 14, fair days 6, cloudy days Io. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Thunder storm on eve of the 3d. 

Snow, light flurries, afternoon of the 14th. 

Sleet on the 14th. 

Heavy frost on 13th, 14th, 25th, 26th, 27th. 

Meteor on the 13th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 58, on Ist. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 29, on 13th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 29.3. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 52.5, on 19th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 31, on 12th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 42.9. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 41.1. 

Note.—The means of thé daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 54 6° and 39.2° respectively, give a monthly mean «f 46.9° 
which is 1.5° above the normal for Eleventh month, and 2.3° 
the corresponding month in 1898. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month is about two 
inches less than the normal. 

No ‘* shower of meteors’’ was discernable, on the early morning 
of the 13th. Several were seen only two or three of which appeared 
to be Leonids. JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
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Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, in the American Friend, Phila, 
{nN a recent visit which I made in Maine, one of my 
chief objects was to observe the working of the pro- 
hibitory law of that State. While I found many per- 
sons who considered the law in a large measure suc- 
cessful, I was somewhat surprised at the number of 
those who condemned it as a failure. I found the lat- 
ter were of two classes—those who were opposed to 
the law, and would like to have it repealed, because of 
some interest which they had in the liquor business, or 
because it interfered with or restricted the indulgence 
of theirappetite. The other class was made up chiefly 
of those who professed to be Prohibitionists, but who 
pronounced the law a failure because it did not fully 
suppress the traffic. 


} 
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I resolved to make an investigation for myself and 
availed myself of every opportunity that offered for 
obtaining information. I spent three days in Portland. 
At one of the principal hotels where I dined I noticed 
the menu contained no wine list, and I asked the waiter 
the reason forit. He told me the law would not allow 
it. Had I dined at any prominent hotel in almost any 
other city—New York, Philadelphia or Boston—] 
would have been confronted with a wine list covering 
a whole page. Ata prominent hotel where I dined 
recently in another city, there were seventy-three 
kinds of wine named on the wine list—seventy-three 
invitations todrink. Allof these were wanting at the 
Portland Hotel. Methought the law certainly doesn’t 
fail in this. I noticed there were no wines or other 
alcoholic liquors on the table. The popping of corks, 
so observable at other hotels, was wanting here. | 
asked the waiter if one could not have a bottle of wine ; 
he looked very much surprised and told me about the 
Maine law, no doubt thinking 1 was very ignorant. 
Again, I thought, the law doesn’t fail in this. 

I took up two of the principal newspapers of Port- 
land, the Argus and the Express. I looked through 
them, column after column, and nowhere found 
any liquors advertised for sale or any information 
as to where they could be had. There was beef, 
but no beer ; bread, but no brandy ; corn and oats and 
wheat, but no whisky ; dry goods and clothing and 
groceries, but no liquors of any kind. In almost any 
paper in any other city outside of Maine I would have 
no difficulty in finding where any sort of liquor could 
be had, either in the smallest or the largest quantities. 

I walked up and down the streets of Portland—not 
the principal streets only, but the narrow streets and 
out-of-the-way places, and I nowhere read on any sign 
the word “liquors ’’ or “‘ saloon,” nor was there in any 
window on any street any bottles or decanters of wine 
or other liquors, nor were there any beer or whiskey 
barrels, full or empty, to be seen on any payment. 
[ found out what corresponded in Portland as nearly 
as there could be any resemblance, to what is familiarly 
known as the ‘‘slum district’’ in other cities. From 
nine o’clock until midnight I walked through the 
streets which had been named to meas most nearly de- 
serving that appellation. I didn’t see any store or 
building which gave any outward indication of its be- 
ing a place where liquors were sold. I didn’t meet a 
drunken person, and only one upon whom I discovered 
the odor of liquor, and he wasa policeman. I was sur- 
prised at the loneliness and quiet of the streets, and 
concluded that the Portland people either spent their 
evenings at hor’e, or went tobed early. A policeman 
kindly gave me th: information that a theatre had open- 
ed that evening »n Peak’s Island, a few miles out in the 
harbor, and that a steamboat load of people had gone 
out there to attend the entertainment, and he said that 
the boat would be due on its return trip at twenty min- 
utes after eleven o’clock. I concluded that this ren- 
dezvous in Portland harbor was probably another Coney 
Island, and that the denizens of the district I had been 
visiting had gone out there to have a frolic; and so, 
taking a position in the shadow of an electric light, I 
stood waiting their return. As they came in and passed 
by me I could see every countenance distinctly. They 





were men, women, and children. I looked at them | 
with surprise, as | failed to discover any evidence that 
a single one of them had been drinking. There was 
no alcoholic odor on the breath of any of them. They 
were a quiet, orderly, respectable company—just such 
as any one would expect to meet coming home from a 
Methodist meeting. I took the liberty of asking an 
explanation of a gentleman who was walking alone, 
and he told me that neither love nor money would buy 
a drop of any alcoholic liquor on Peak’sIsland. He 
kindly told me what he might have supposed I did not 
know, that the island was a part of the territory of 
the prohibition State of Maine. Surely, I thought to 
myself, some of those people who so flippantly told 
me prohibition was a dead failure were not in the 
habit of visiting Peak’s Island. 

The tramp which I made through the streets of 
Portland that night was made alone. 1 felt a sense of 
security which I would have felt in few other cities. 
I have been through what is known as the “ slum dis- 
tricts”” in my own native city of Philadelphia, and in 
New York, but I was always accompanied by one or 
more police officers. I have been in nearly all of our 
Atlantic cities, and in many in the West, but never in 
any city at the hours named, have I witnessed the 
same degree of order and decorum which I saw in 
Portland. 

Notwithstanding these conditions which I have de- 
scribed, I do not mean to give the impression that there 
is no liquor selling or drunkenness in Portland—quite 
otherwise. The omission of wine lists at the hotels, 
and the absence of liquors from the hotel tables, no ad- 
vertising of liquors for sale, no saloon signboards on 
the streets, are certainly so many outward indica- 
tions of an observance of the law, an observance 
which in avery large degree removes temptation. To 
guests at the hotels, readers of newspapers, and to those 
who walk the streets of Portland, whether strangers 
or residents, the temptation is not, as in other cities, 
constantly presented. It is certainly a much safer 
place for young men to live and grow up than in other 
places where the temptation is ever beforethem. But 
the sale and use of intoxicants in Portland, as in many 
other places in Maine, is carried on clandestinely un- 
der such conditions.as are very unattractive. In the 
very hotel where I dined, as before described, I found 
in an out-of-the-way place in the basement an apart- 
ment which answered the purpose of a bar-room. 
There was an unpainted pine counter, anda number of 
bottles displayed containing ginger ale, sarsaparilla,and 
other such drinks as are commonly called “ soft,” and 
there was a bartender, and either under the counter 
or in some other hiding place, or in a refrigerator, 
there were stronger drinks which could be had when 
called for. There were no stools, nor chairs, nor ta- 
bles in the room, no pictures on the walls, nor any of 
the ordinary paraphernalia of a bar-room to induce any 
one to tarry longer than necessary. I was in this apart- 
ment several times, and usually found the bartender 
alone, and found him obligingly willing to be inter- 
viewed. He told me the public authorities knew per- 
fectly well that liquors were being sold there ; that the 
officers usually came there every six months and made 
them pay a fine of $100 and costs, and then’ so long 
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as they kept certain city regulations not to sell liquors 
on Sunday or to minors or drunkards, or were com- 
plained of by no one, they were not molested until 
another six months came around. I found similar 
apartments under like conditions in some other hotels 
in Portland, and I found interior or back rooms in a 
number of fruit and grocery stores where liquors were 
for sale under very similar conditions ; but these were 
not, however, the most reputable stores, and they were 
usually in out-of-the-way places, not likely to be 
found by strangers, and not likely to be frequented by 
citizens who had a care for their reputation. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


The Fear of Death. 


‘* ] HAVE seen thousands of persons die under all sorts of cir- 


cumstances, and never yet have I seen one display the slightest 


fear of death.’’ This remarkable statement was made the 


other day, according tothe Philadelphia Record, by a physician 
who has practiced many years in Philadelphia; and who has 
seen a great deal of hospital service. 

‘It is a popular fallacy,’’ he went on, ‘‘ to imagine that a 
death-bed scene is ever terrible, other than asa parting between 
loved ones. The fear of the unknown is never present at the 
last. Even amid ignorance and vice I have never experienced 
such scenes as a novelist, who strives after realism, will 
sometimes picture. 

‘*When a patient is told that he cannot recover and the 
end is near, he invariably seems resigned to his fate, and his 
only thought seems to be of those who are to be left behind. 
This is true alike of men and women. 

‘* Those who become hysterical and declare they are not 
fit to die are the ones who are not as ill as they think they 


are. These always get well. A psychological reason? Oh, 
I don’t know that there is any. It’s just a human trait.’’ 


The Error of Militarism. 


IT is impossible to escape the force of the evidence, which 
comes from every side, of the way in which the rapidly 
developed militarism and imperialism of this country is regard- 
ed by the best minds of Europe and the world. Prof. 
Virchow, of the University of Berlin, says : 

‘* Nations are led astray by a deceptive idea of glory and 
honor. The United States have lately offered a pitiable ex- 
ample of that.’’ 

Francis de Pressensé, writing in a recent number of the 
Contemporary Review of London, expresses foreboding in 
words full of warning. He says: 

‘«In the United States of America we see the intoxication 
of the new strong wine of warlike glory carrying a great 
democracy off its feet, and raising the threatening spectre of 
militarism, with its fatal attendant, Czsarism, in the back- 
ground. Under the pretext of ‘manifest destiny,’ the great 
republic of the western hemisphere is becoming unfaithful to 
the principles of her founders, to the precedents of her con- 
stitutional life, to the traditions which have made her free, 
glorious, and prosperous. The seductions of imperialism are 
drawing the United States towards the abyss wherein all the 
great democracies of the world have found their end.’’—[City 
and State, Philadelphia. ] j 


PROF. MARGARET J. Evans, Mrs. Ella S. Armitage, and Dr. 
Grace N. Kimball were the three women among the forty-five 
speakers at the International Congregational Council, held in 
Boston recéntly. Miss Evansis professor of English literature 
and modern languages at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Mrs. Armitage is the wife of Prof. Elkanah Armitage of Leeds, 
and is prominent in Congregational church work in England. 





Dr. Kimball is now assistant physician at Vassar College, but 
is best known for her organization of the industrial relief work 
at Van after the Armenian massacres, a work that saved 


thousands from starvation by the best method—that of helping 


them to help themselves. She had to leave Turkey to save 
her life, and the Sultan has forbidden her to return. 

Mrs. Armitage and Professor Evans are both of them tall 
women, of fine presence. Dr. Kimball, before the meeting, 
privately expressed the wish that she were not sosmall. ‘‘ How 
can I come after you two ?’’ she said. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ said 
Professor Evans, ‘‘ when you get through, we shall feel small 
enough !"’ Both Professor Evans and Mrs. Armitage were 
cordially greeted, but when little Dr. Kimball came forward 
she received an ovation, the great audience rising en masse 
and giving her the ‘‘ Chautauqua salute.’’— Woman's Journal’. 


Warmth of Living-Rooms. 
Tue following paragraph we copy from the Ladies’ Home 


Journal: 


‘*Seventy degrees Fahrenheit is a good temperature at | 


which to keep the house. 
that the impure air passes out, and there is a proper supply 
of pure air, all the healthy members of the family will feel 
comfortably warm. It is a mistake to make one or two rooms 


hot and keep the rest of the house at a much lower tempera- | 


ture ; no better system could be devised for producing colds."’ 

In printing it we may remark that in England school- 
rooms and living-rooms are not usually kept above 60 or 62 
degrees. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
In Congress, the Republican Caucus Committee's financial 
bill was made a special order. for the 11th instant, and the 
discussion of it began on that day, several speakers on each 
side being heard. In the Senate on the 12th, Senator Mason, 
(Rep.), of Illinois, made a set speech in support of his reso- 
lution expressing sympathy with the people of the two South 
African republics, in their struggle for independence. 
resolution was then referred. 
case of B. H. Roberts, of Utah, has been in session ; it is now 
reported that it may goto Utahto hear testimony. Roberts 
insists upon his right to a seat as a regularly-elected member. 


Plague-Stricken. 


PuNbDITA RAMABAI, writing from India in 
Eighth month last, to friends of her work 
in Boston, says: 

‘« The plague is increasing fearfully in 
Poona. Yesterday the death returns were 
212. Bombay, at its worst, never had so 
high a death rate in proportion to its 
immensely large population. I went out 
this morning to buy building materials for 
Mukti. Nearly all the shops were closed ; 
people were fleeing in all directions ; death 
seems to have left its stamp all over the 
city, and the sound of weeping and wail- 
ing is heard in every quarter. All the 
Sadan girls are at Mukti, and I have 
proclaimed a quarantine to the people 
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If the ventilation is so arranged | 


| they had ceased fighting. 


The | 
The special committee in the | 





There is a strong body of opinion that he should have been 
sworn in, being ‘‘ duly elected.”’ 

In the German Reichstag (Parliament of the Empire) at 
Berlin, on the 11th, there was a debate on the estimates, and 
Emperor William's new naval program was introduced by 
the Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe. Count von Buelow, in an 
earnest speech, argued the necessity for a large fleet. He 
declared that in her relations with other great nations 
Germany ‘‘ must be either the hammer or the anvil.'" This 
expression causes comment in England, and many news- 
papers insist that an increase in Germany's fleet must cause 
a still further increase in that of England. It is announced 
that Emperor William is confident that the proposal to 
increase the navy is popular with the people, and believes 
that the new Reichstag will provide for a great war fleet for 
Germany. 

AFTER having for about a fortnight daily telegrams from 
Manila that the Filipino resistance was completely crushed, 
etc., the dispatches about a week ago changed tone. One 
sent on the 7th from Manila said the ‘‘ expectation of catching 
Aguinaldo in the north"’ had been ‘ practically abandoned,’ 


| andthat the Filipino soldiers in Cavite province had ‘‘ recently 


been showing increased enthusiasm and boldness.’ The 
same day a ‘‘meeting of native police’’ in a town of the 
island of Negros was reported, with the killing of an Ameri- 
can officer. There have been, from day to day, the custom- 
ary reports of the activity of the United States troops. The 
losses of the United States forces in the Philippines, since the 
war began, amount (killed, wounded, and missing), to 3,079. 

THE cruelty developing in the warin South Africa is further 
illustrated by boastful statements published in the London 
newspapers that at the battle of Elands Laagte (north of 
Ladysmith, several weeks ago), sixty Boers were killed after 
An officer, describing the action of 
the ‘‘ Fifth Lancers,’’ in a letter to the London 7Zimes, says 


| that ‘‘one of our squadrons pursued them and got right in 


among them in the twilight, and most excellent pig-sticking 
ensued for about ten minutes, the bag being about sixty. One 
of our men stuck his lance through two, killing both at one 
thrust. Had it not been getting dark we should have killed 
many more.”’ z 
Other statements, similar in purport, from soldiers engaged 


BARKING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


who come from Poona and other plague- 
stricken places.”’ 


IN Milwaukee recently nineteen aspir- 
ants for the position of keeper of a city 
natatorium were required to plunge into 
the tank in their street clothing and swim. 
It was a part of a civil service examina- 
tion. 

ABOUT 5,000 new teachers are engaged 
annually in Pennsylvania to fill the vacan- | 
cies caused by death, marriage, change of | 
occupation, and so forth. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








have been published in London journals. The details are too | 


painful to reprint. 


. 


THE military operations in South Africa continue, and there 
are almost daily reports of fighting. The dispatches, as hereto- 
fore stated, come through London, and have been ‘‘ censored’’ 
in South Africa by the military authorities. The English 
columns are presumed to be pressing northward, but their rate 
of progress is uncertain. It is evident that the Boer resistance 
continues desperate. On the 1oth inst. (First-day), Gen. Gat- 
acre, who commands a body of troops intended to aid Methuen, 
had a ‘‘ reverse’’ at Stormberg, and present dispatches say 
672 of his force were taken prisoners. The total British losses 
to date are stated to be 566 killed, 2,027 wounded, and 1,977 
captured and missing. This is ‘‘ two-thirds of the total British 
loss at the battle of Waterloo.”’ 

THE Postmaster General, reporting a deficit of $6,610,000in 
the operations of the Department for the last fiscal year, 
(ending Sixth month 30, 1899), proposes that ‘‘ second-class’’ 
mail matter be restricted. This proposition has been frequently 
made, and it has been pointed out that the rates paid by the 
Government for carriage of mail matter are excessive. Finley 
Acker, of Philadelphia, a prominent merchant, testified before 
the Postal Commission that the rate paid was $40 per ton per 
hundred miles, and G. G. Tunell, representing the railroad 
companies, could not make a lower estimate than $34 per ton 
per hundred miles. This is a much higher price than is 
charged for express matter, 


NOTICES. 

*.* The 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 20th, in the even- 
ing, at 7.30 o clock. 


heard of it 

*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 21st, in the afternoon, at 3 —[Exchange. ] 
o'clock. ‘ Be. 

*,* All who are in favor of the abolishment 
of Capital Punishment are invited to meet for 
organization, Seventh-day, Twelfth month 16, 
8 p. m., at 226 East 16th street, corner of 
Rutherfurd Place, New York City. 


Aumone. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE startling fact that we had a ‘‘ Billion-Dollar Congress ’’ 
once served to turn the Republicans out of power. But this 
stupendous sum total has increased one-quarter. The Fifty- 
sixth will, be a Billion and a Quarter Congress. The estimates 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for the next fiscal year are 
$631,081,994—and this will surely be ‘‘ expanded "’ before 
Congress shall get through with it.— [N. Y. World.] 


—Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania, has appointed Dr. C. 
S. Middleton, of Philadelphia, a member of the Homeo- 
pathic Board of State Medical Examiners, in place of Dr. I. 
G. Smedley, deceased. 


—-European dispatches, 11th, state : All eastern Germany 
is snowbound, and the cold is intense. Koenigsberg reports 


| five inches of ice, and in the province of Posen several per- 


Monthly Meeting of Friends of did you ever see a cyclone that blowed 
everything up in the air,—cows and horses 
and houses and things,—upside down ?”’ 
Papa: ‘‘ Well, no, Tommy, although I've 
Little Tommy: 
‘Well, I think it’d be rather tiresome to | 
live so long, and never see anything!”’ | 


often.”’ 


sons have been frozen to death. 


—A member of the staff of the New York Sum has written 
for the Youth's Companion an account of what boys and young 
men who visit the metropolis in search of employment may 
have to endure, andthe infrequency of success. 


—The State Department denies the report that the Govern- 
ment of Denmark has offered the Danish West India Islands 
for sale. 


—The Governor of New Mexico, in his annual report, es- 


timates the population of the Territory at 260,500, and renews 
the plea for Statehood. 


His IpEA.—Little Tommy: ‘‘ Papa, 


A 
pure, 
sweet, 
delicious 
luxury 


enjoyed 


THE healthiest spot in the world seems 

to be a little hamlet in France named 

There are only forty inhabi- | 

tants, twenty-five of whom are 80 years ! 
of age, and one is over 100. 


Genuine 





J. W. HUTCHINSON, 

Chairman Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
New York Yearly Meeting, 

*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made the following 
appointments : 

TWELFCH MONTH : 
17. Mullica Hill, 10 a. m. 
31. Mickleton, Io a. m. 
First MONTH, I900: 
21. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 


He Enjoys 
His 
Wheatlet 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Chester, Pa., on First day, Twelfth 
month 17, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings during Twelfth month 
occur as follows: | 

21. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 


*,.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore | 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings up j Foods. 
to First month as follows : 

TwEtFrrH MonTH: 
17. Forest Hill. 
24. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. | 
31. Woodlawn. 
JOHN J. CorRNELL, Chairman. | 

In a Texas case Judge Dillard decided | 
that a mortgage on an unplanted crop is | 
wholly illegal and void. 


It contains all the elements 
necessary for nourishment of 
Muscle, Bone and Brain. Most 
easy of digestion, most pleasant 
to the taste, of all Breakfast 
Children thrive on 


WHEATLET 


It does not irritate the most 
delicate stomach. 


Tell your grocer that it is Wheatlet you want. 
Send your name and address for booklet. 


; THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N.Y. | 


English 
Plum 
Pudding. 
Ask 
for 
it. 


RESUPPOSING THAT YOU HAVE A 

CAMERA, or at least some of your 
family are Amateurs, we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that we make a specialty 
of Developing Kodak Films and Plates, Print- 
ing from them and Mounting on cards or in 
albums, Enlarging them for framing or Reduc- 
ing for Miniatures, Touching up and Spotting 
out defects, and so making a pleasing picture 
of what otherwise might not be so. 

We employ a number of experienced Artists, 
both men and women, who devote their whole 
time and energies to this work, enabling us to 
give much satisfaction to our Patrons. 

We also keep a full supply of the best 
CAMERAS, PLATES, FILMS, and AL- 
BUMS, indeed everything used by the Amateur. 

Believing that promises and promptness are 
important factors in business, our customers may 
rely on us for the prompt fulfillment of engage- 
ments, for we appreciate the annoyance occa- 
sioned by failure to fulfill such. 

Orders may be sent by mail and they shall 
have the same prompt attention and care. 
THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 

123 S. 11th St., Philadelphia. 


We omitted to say we have a most complete shop 
especially fitted up for repairing of Cameras, Snap 
Shutters, etc., where all such repairs can be expedi- 
tiously made. 
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Offices Removed. | 




















The offices of FriENpDs’ INTEL- 








LIGENCER have been removed to 























rooms on the second floor of the 








new Building of Young Friends’ 











Association, at 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 






































“"Saenataliaiad College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


























Under care of Friends. 





Send for Catalogue. 




















George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. 



































MARIS, Princi; 
George School, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCH, 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


Ml 


























New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 












































Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 


OSEPH S. WALTON, 
IONA W. SPEAKMAN |} Principals. 


Circulars on application, 










































































Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for er or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it cially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students sabia’ when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


enkintown, Pa. 


Or, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y. Ogontz, Pa. 
Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


























































































































Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GIRLs. 




















The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pen 


na. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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| was examined. 














































ing Garden St., 
hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 
Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER 
To 1020 GREEN ‘STREET. 


‘THE PENNHURST, ~ 


‘‘ GENERAL BUTLER was at one time a Leen anies RAU, 
member of a commission to examine 
young applicants for admission to the 
bar,"’ says an exchange; ‘‘and before 
him came a youth who failed miserably 
on every branch of the law in which he 
Finally, Butler turned to 
the young man, and asked: ‘ What would 
you like to be examined in? You have 
failed in everything we have suggested.’ 
The reply came, ‘ Try me on the statutes: 
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Open ail the year 
Mietionn & Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic Cit 


The house has every convenience, inc lectric 
I'm up inthem.’ Butler shook his head, cee, wastes to level of pe re MES HOOD 
solemnly. ‘My young friend,’ he said, 





‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp oF aes Avg. 
Atlantic eo 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, ic bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


"JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- ag i 
. {623 Walnut Street iladelphia. 
Ovricss: 1 Xauien Montgomery Co., Pa, 


‘I’m afraid you won't do. You may be 
ever so familiar with the statutes; but 
what is to prevent a foolish legislature from 
repealing all you know?’”’ 





AT an examination of Sunday-school 
children the following was one of the 
questions put upon the blackboard : 
‘Why did your godfathers and god- 
mothers promise these things for you?’’ 
The answer of a bright girl, written neatly 
on the slate, was, ‘‘ Why, indeed?’’ She 
got marks.—[Christian Life.] 





THE experiments made in England for 
the production of a smokeless coal have 
met with entire satisfaction. The com- 
position of the new product is 93 per 
cent. pit coal dust and 7 per cent. a mix- 
ture of Stockholm tar and caustic lime. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Speing St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St.,  Tloge. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


(,EORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer 


14 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLOoor. ) 45 North13th Street. 





WASHINGTON. 
HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Twelfth month 28 has been selected as the date 
for the Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, af- 
fording ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capital, in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 from 
New York, $13.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover accom- 
modations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accom- 
modations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, 
and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents : Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Telephone 
1-42-25 D 








Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 
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TELEPHONE 5807. 






1313 Vine Street, Philad’a 
OLD POINT COMFORT. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The first of the 1899-1900 series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 
28. 

Tickets including luncheon on going trip and 
one and three-fourths days’ board at Old Point 
Comfort, and good to return direct by regular 
trains within six days, will be sold at rate of 
$15.00 from New York ; $13 50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





THERE are certain lucky creatures 
which never feel the pangs of thirst, for 
they are so constituted that drink is 
unnecessary to them, and they never 
swallow a drop of water in their lives. 
Among these animals are certain gazelles 
of the Far East and the llamas of Pata- 
gonia. 


CANADA'S export of cheese to England 
has grown from $500,000 in 1868 to $17,- 
500,000 in 1898, whereas the United 


States exported only $3,287,000 worth in 
the same year. 


ERIENDS’? INTELLIGENCER 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—aad 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
«» (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


Py 


118 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St. ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
ALL_ TRAVELING TOURS 


EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave Philadelphia January 
11, February 1 and 22, for Three Grand 
Tours through the Southern States, 


MEXICO anpb 
CALIFORNIA 


in Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains of 
Sleeping, Dining, and Composite Library-Obser- 
vation Cars. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading 
cities and other places of historic and pictur- 
esque interest in Mexico, including the Won- 
derful Tampico Division of the Mexican 
Central Railway, a Week in the City of 
Mexico, with a trip over the Mexico, Cuerna- 
vaca & Pacific Scenic Railway, and a four 
Days’ trip over the Vera Cruz Railway. 

San Diego, Pasadena, Avalon, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, San Rafael, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, etc., in California, 
will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from Cali- 
forniaon Any Regular Train until August, or 
with any one of Ten Parties Under Special 
Escort with a choice of Three Different 
Routes. 

Tours to California, Mexico, omitting Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, and Europe. 

January gth, tour through Oriental Lands. 

Individual Railway and Steamship Tickets to 
all points. 

Send for circular, mentioning the trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
1005 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILAD’A, PA. 


muss a BEDSTEADS 


ENAMELED 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 
the right way; try us. Furniture reupholstered, 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. 11th st 
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WM. D. YARNALL & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING 


City, West Puitapetpnia, anp Detaware Co. 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
e have unusually good securities to offer. 


FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECT 
Phone No, 9. 526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Druacaists. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED 


| resorted to. 


‘ YOU NEED A 


| CALENDAR 


TO ADVERTISE YOUR 
BUSINESS? 


We can get you up something nice. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co. 


1019-21 MARKET ST., 
PRINTING PHILADELPHIA. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
| 902 Spring Garden St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
| Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
1311 Market St., Phila. 








CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), 
Christian Register, ($3), 
Christian Register, (new subscribers) , 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), 
Literary Digest, ($3), 
The Independent, ($2), 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 
The Nation, ($3), 


Price for both. 
$5.30 
4.80 
4.10 
4.60 
5-30 
4-35 
7.60 
4.50 
3 90 
2.90 
4.80 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),( $2), 3.85 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), $4.60 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . 5.60 
4.70 
5 30 
4 60 
6.10 
4.60 
3.80 
2.35 
2.90. 
2.20 
2.45 


Harper's Magazine, ($3), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), 

North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), Ae 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 

The Farm Journal, ;« 50), 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


QUARTERLIES. 


The New World, ( Relig. Rev. ), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Money must accompany the order. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 
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J. i JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7i1 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 
Rents, _ Rents, Seles, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 
H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


8. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


Interest allowed on 





Leather Bags. 


These Bags and Suit Cases are 
guaranteed, and we will repair or 
replace any that may prove imperfect. 
Alligator Bags — brass 

leather linings ; 

to $6.00. 
$25.00. 


Grain-leather Bags—the newest shape and 
trimmings; hand-plaited handle; 14 
to 18 inches—$5.00 to $6.25. 

Hornback Alligator Bags—brown or slate; 
hand-sewed and rivited frames; solid 
brass trimmings; 13 to 18 inches— 
$12.25 to $19.25. 

Furnished Bags—the best shapes, in 
alligator, grain and sole leathers— 
$10.00 to $24.50. 

Suit Cases—light-weight, tan or olive sole 
leather ; steel frame, hand-sewed edges 
and leather hinge ; four inside straps— 
$8.75. Other styles and qualities up 
to $25.00. 

Suit Cases—a special offering in tan or 
olive leather; hand-riveted: steel 
frame ; 22 and 24 inches—$5.00. 

Suit Cases—with crash, satin and leather 
linings, shirt, collar, and cuff pockets— 
$3.75 to $25.00. 

Boston Shopping Bags—in full line of 
leathers—$1.00 to $6.75. 

Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De- 

partment C.”’ 


Strawbridge : & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


trimmings and 
13 to 18 inches—$4.00 
Better qualities on up to 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 

and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONs. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sur- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secreta 


and Treasurer, 
HENR 


C, BROWN. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants’ Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant ae ae ri 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL T 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary. 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Peportment, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Zrust Officer, 
H; Secretary, C. WALTER oe ee 


- ROB. 


ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, MAVID 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Chartered 1836 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


TRUS- 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 

ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


THe Views OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Irs Berrers anp Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner ( Editor of the British Friend). 40 
Pp. to cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 

Tue Megerinc ror Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $r.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


-FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 





investments. 


to a single one. 


descriptive particula 
asking. THE 


Address Home Office, or 
S. E. MORSE, ist V.-Pres., 
Cc. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INVESTMENTS 


depreciation than real estate mortgages. 
are the safest and most reliable of any class of 


140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


_E. _ B. | MORRIS, President. = 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 17ec N. Broad St. 








No class of secu= 
rities has been 
less subject to 
They 


For more than twenty-one years we have 
sold our carefully selected real estate first mort- 
gages to a great number of investors without loss 


We now offer a choice selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black-waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list of loa 







ish full 
for the 


LL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


he 


ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 








